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penny a mile 
. to 


the land of 


Romance 











Scotland has the right sort of history, the sort that leaves behind it picturesque 
abheys and eastles, places which give you a much more vivid sight of the past 
than the most ambitious of Hollywood's “historical” films—ancient villages 
and bridges and strongholds that make you live through Scott’s romances all 
over again. Scenes of natural beauty too — a stream splashing down through 
rocks and bracken or a grove of silver birches at the foot of a mountain—will 
quicken your heart to the lilt of Burns’ sweet songs. 
With a “Summer. Ticket” Scotland is only a penny a mile away from you. 
Travel by any train. Come back any time within a month. In many parts of 
Thi Siang faladig abla aee Scotland you can_get Holiday. Contract Tickets. These entitle you to travel 
obtainable from’ LMS or L‘N-E-R anywhere you like by any train in certain large areas. The price is as low as 
offices and agencies: 7s. 6d. a week. 


With a Penny-a-Mile Summer Return Ticket to Scotland, between places served 


LMS— : cas ; 
“Scottish Apartments Guide” by alternative routes you may, if you wish, travel out one way and return the 
oc sh Ape ents GU . ~ - - ane . . i 
(3d.) other. You can stop at any station going or coming back provided the outward 
journey is completed within three days. Tourist Tickets available for three 
L-NE-R— months—issued May to October. 
“The Holiday Handbook” 
(6d.) MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two third-class adult passengers are conveyed 
> 2 to include outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate of 44d. a mile charged on the single 
IMS and L:N-E-R— the following Journey mileage for distances not less than 50 miles. Single journey charges at 3d. a mile. 
are free: 


Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond. ik j 19 ; 
The Land of ‘Scott and Burns, 7 7 A) A 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RLY. ® LONDON & NORTH EASTERN RLY. 
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T 
A. T. UNDERWOOD, _ 
The most Central Office For 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. Phone : 
Crawley 322.) 
WHITEMAN & CO. 
i) BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 3. Tel.: Kens. 0026/7. 
ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE tng orate soa 
NEAR OXFORD.—Oak Beams, open fireplaces. eng rchitects : Coleridge jennings & Soimenow | 
light. 5 Bedrooms, 3 Reception Rooms, Bathroom, &c. . . | 
Cottage, Seelnded Garden, Paddock FLATS amidst charming Woodland Gardens | 
1} ACRES. £1,650 ae Probably the most beautiful | . 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. adjoining PUTNEY HEATH development in London. 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY MODERN REFINEMENT, H ( 
iia = INCLUDING CENTRAL HEATING, CONSTANT HOT | 
WATER, PASSENGER LIFTS. TENNIS COURTS WILL | 
BE AVAILABLE. 
CLOSE TO THE FAMOUS BLOCKS FACE LOVELY SCENERY. OPENING ON F | E L D S 
© PUTNEY HEATH | 
EACHY HEAD 
B INCLUSIVE RENTALS, £200 to £350 PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, | ( 
A WELL-APPOINTED DETACHED RESIDENCE, GARAGES AVAILABLE SW 15. 
situated in piped part = moraine gy few CALL OR WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE. Phone: Putney 2166 
iputes’ walk of the sea and Devonshire Park. gia, : ; 
3 hentinn, 8 bedrooms, bath, ac. H.W. boiler, . Buitder Owners : JOHN LAING & SON, Ltd. — 7 
elec ri: cooker, &c. Perfeet. condition, A PRETTY oe 
AND WELL SECLUDED GARDEN, co eet eee Ca 
RENT (£115 p.a. ) 10 
WHITEMAN & CO Z sh F. D. IBBETT & Co., and MOSELY, CARD & Le, ct 
rss aioli : STATION ROAD EAST, OXTED (Tel. : 240), and at SEVENOARS and REIGATE. Lou 








_ - Roo 

IN FAULTLESS ORDER | 
RUS IN URBE Occupying & pleasant and convenient situation, 25 miles South of Lorton, within easy reach of tw stations, risk 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE in splendid. con- f ] 
REMARKABLE OPPORTU NITY.—17th century house | dition throughout, having all main services connected 
in 1ural surroundings at Harrow. 3 reception, 6 bed-| and power points in every room. Accommodation : 















































wae 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, «ec. _ electric light, water | Hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (all with fitted 
and drains, Garage. LOVELY NATURAL GARDENS. | basins), fine bathroom, complete and well arranged 
zg ACRE, offices, 
ONLY £1,950 CAPITAL GARAGE 
CHARMING GARDENS with lawns, herbaceous bor- 
WHITEMAN & CO., as above. ders, beautiful rose pergola and Summer house, young 
Orchard, kitchen garden, &e., in all about 
TWO ACRES 
seen (An additional one acre with pond is available), 
nee | A BARGAIN AT {2,650 FREEHOLD 
JILTSHIRE (Bath -9 miles). Quiet well-kept | Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents : 
residence. Let or sell. 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Gas, F. D. IBBETT & CO.. : 
electric, water; close station, buses. Rent £60; rates £12 , OXTED, SURREY (Tel. 240) 
purchase £1, 025. Optional extras, garage, acre pasture.— ad at Sevenoak e 
BRITTON, Haven, London Road, Chippenham. Se ee Reigate. gw 
WELWYN FESTIVAL WEEK DOW E L — S. LTD. 
_— have often thought of visiting: Welwyn, and Telegrams, Telephone 
possibly of living there, as it is only 30 minutes | + Dowells, EDINBURCH.™ EDINBURGH 162 
from King’s Cross and has the reputation of being a first- j aed ang ene 
class piece of town-architecture and the home of interest- 
ing people. Festival Week (May 28th-June 2nd) is a 18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBU RGH ~—- 
wood time to come. While there you can inspect houses 
irom £325, or from £40 per annum, SALES BY TOWN & COUNTRY 
Programme and A.B.C. Guide from AUCTION PROPERTIES 
> Die 
S. P. HOWARD of Jewels, Plate, Pictures, Se ee een 
Ste Ot: Ck Cink a Herta. Works of Art, Antique and yan - so po sciettion 
: : Modern Furniture, China, | ° own ar ountry pro- 
; bes ; Scottish Antiquities, Books, | perties on our books for sale 
Prints, Furs, Guns, Wines, } by Private Treaty, particulars 
and other Movable Property | of which will gladly be The 
OVERLOOKING conducted on owners’ premises ae seats Fav 
throughout SCOTLAND, or supplied on request. We are 
= 7 s AAI 4 See ) 
WANDSWORTH COMMON RS : also glad to act on behalf of ps 
4 handsome residence, spaciously designed, nine Valuations for Probate,'| owners for the sale of their 
bedrooms, three reception rooms, excellent modern Transfer and Fire Insurance. properties. 
offices; running hot and cold ; garage ; quiet. position. Storage of goods and personal All cl: , phate 66 
Charming garden opening on Common, A beautiful effects. Safe Deposit for - _ Classes or property may W: 
leme or suitable for school, nursing-home, or similar valuables. be entered in our books, ha 
stitution. Te inutes Victoria. Lease 45 years. ; > iy 
i = ll leon aan : papier oe Goods carefully packed and a8 ee n or oo G 
eee eee sissies airs chysbceatenet PS "eS, sin mises 
i196 Trinity Road, Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 17. removed by experienced ~ pevecuanions . ee ee 
Telephones: Battersea 3141 and 1359. packers and motor transport. | Farms or Estates. oon 
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Further particulars of ‘these Scottish Hotels may be had from he 2 Travel Manager 








CALLANDER: 


The Gateway to the Trossachs 
THE 
PALACE 
HOTEL 


Delightfully situated in 
extensive Grounds. 70 
Bedrooms. Fet-& -€. 
Water. Central Heating. 
Lounge. Ballroom. Elec- 
tric Light. Garage. 





GOLF, TENNIS, FISHING, 


45 and 46 Callander, MOUNTAINEERING, etc. 


Phones: 


Brochure and Terms from Manager, WALTER A. THIEM. 


MULL: 


The Island of Legend and Romance 
THE a 


WESTERN ISLES 
HOTEL 
TOBERMORY 


An imposing Building 
standing in its Own 
Grounds overlooking the 
Beautiful Bay of Tober- 
mory. The most up-to- = - 

date Hotel in the Western Highlands. H. & C. Water in = 
Bedrooms. Vita-Glass Sun Lounge. Electric Light. TENNIS, 
GOLF, BOATING, FISHING, Rights for Lochs Mishnish and Frisa. 


Brochure and Terms from Manager, C. J. ODELL. 














Cairngorm Alountains 


10 


Lig 
Lounges. R . 


om. H. & 


Re 








in 
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SHING on Spey, 


GRANTOWN-.-on-SPEY : 
A Famous Health Resort 
THE 


CRANT ARMS 
HOTEL 


Overlooking the 





} Bedrooms. Electric 
rht. Central Heating. 
Bay ation 
* Water 
yah 

GOLFING, 








neta 


’Phone: 26. 


Brochure and Terms from Manageress, Miss A, Y. FAIRLIE. 


TENNIS, BOWLING, ctc. 


OBAN : 
“The Charing Cross " the Highlands” 
THE 
ALEXANDRA 
HOTEL 


Commands the finest view 
of the famous Oban Bay 





Situated in Own Grounds. 
H. & C. Water. 64 Bed- 
rooms. Electric Light. 
Lounge and Smoking 
Garage. GOLF, FISHING, SEA BATHING, 
81 Oban. 





Central Heating. 
BOWLING, ete. ’Phone: 


Room. 
TENNIS, 
MACKENZIE. 


Brochure and Terms from Manageress, Miss J. 





GAIRLOCH : 


(ROSS-SHIRE) 
Most Genial and Salubrious Climate 








THE 


GAIRLOCH 
HOTEL 
H. & C. 


7) Bedrooms. 
Water. Electric Light. 
Lounge. Garage. Excel- 
lent Trout Fishing on 


Five Lochs. Free to 
Visitors. 
GOLF, SEA BATHING, BOAT- 


’Phone: 
Brochure and Terms from Manager, JAS. PETTIGREW. 


2 Gairloch. ING, DEEP SEA FISHING. 


CALLANDER: 


A Magnificent Countryside 





THE 
DREADNOUCHT 
HOTEL 
In the heart of the Loch 

District 
70 Bedrooms. & c- 
Water. Central Heating 


Electric Light. Lounge, 


Garage. 








GOLFING, TENNIS, FISHING, 
’*Phone: 2 Callander. 


Brochure and Terms from Manageress, Mrs. 


BOATING, SHOOTING, MOUNTAINEERING, 


J. B. WINDEBANK. 





TROON : 


The Golfers’ Paradise 














THE 
The Premier Hotel at this 
Favourite Golfing Resort. 
Overlooking the famous 
Vld Troon Course and 
Beach 
66 Bedrooms. H. & C. 
Water. Electric Lift. 
ballroom. Garage. 


’Phones: 456 and 457 Troon, 


ENNIS, SEA BATHING. 


Brochure and Terms from Manager, CEO. CAMPBELL, 





SKELMORLIE: 
On the Clyde 
Prominently situated on Cliff, 200 feet above sea-level, is 


THE 


HYDRO HOTEL 


80 Bedrooms. H. & C. 
Water. Electric Lift 
from Free Parking 
Ground. Garage. Ball- 
room. Winter Garden. 
TENNIS, CROQUET, GOLF, 
BADMINTON, SEA FISHING, 
SALT WATER BATHS and 
POOL, 








An ideal starting place for the Clyde beauty spots. 
’Phone: Wemyss Bay 88. 
Brochure and Terms from Manegeress, Miss R. F. WATSON, 
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The Hotel 
Romantic 


of the 
Highlands 





For the holiday of a lifetime mid towering Bens, heather glens and 
roaring burns with the comfort and enterprise of a palatial Hotel. 
Golf, Tennis Nee eineennigugg | By a" Torchlight Pageants, etc. 

. & C. in Bedrooms. $ from 15/- per day; August from 
19/6. Programme, “ Higuand Gucnsions.” with Tariff Free. 


ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL 








PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE, eS.) 


| 





In the Romantic Country 


of Wallace and Bruce. 
“On the Banks of _ Water.” 


Hot and Cold Water throughout. Pas: 

_ Lift to ali floors. Golf, Riding, Fishing, 
Tennis. Fine Motoring Roads. 

- A covered way -_ to the Spa, the 
Curative Waters of which are recognised 
to + amongst ~ finest in Europe. The 
Spa is equipped with the latest appliances 
for Curative Treatment and has a highty 
qualified staff. 


Hotel Tariff and Spa Booklet on 
Application, 


ALLAN WATER & SPA HOTEL 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN, STIRLINGSHIRE. (7) | 



























Overlooking 
Rothiemurchus 
Pine Forest— 
sheltered by the 
towering Cairn- 
gorms—you will 
appreciate the 
wonderful setting 
of 


AVIEMORE 
HOTEL 


STRATHSPEY, 
_ INVERNESS-SHIRE 


(on the Main North 
Road, 30 miles south of 
Inverness). You’ can 
leave Euston at 7.30 p.m. 
and arrive next morning 
at Aviemore at 8.43 a.m. 
without change. 


Send for Booklet and 
particulars to 


C. HARRISON, 


Manager. 











PLAYGROUND 


THE ‘S UNRIVALLED 

















OBAN 
STATION HOTEL 


Largest Hotel in West Highlands. 


122 Bedrooms. Electric Light. Central Heating. Lift. 
Private Suites. Modern Bathrooms. Bedrooms fitted with 
Hot and Cold Running Water. 


GARAGE. A.A., R.S.A.C., R.A.C. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
Telephone: 14. 





Further Particulars from Manageress. 
g 

















Sutherland Arms Hotel 
GOLSPIE. 
GOLF — FISHING — SAFE BATHING 
Sheltered from all winds. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. 
MRS. J. MACDONALD. 
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| enjoyment. Over 400 acres of beautiful grounds. 


| Telegrams: Taymouth Castle, Kenmore. 


Cayimnouth Castle 


ABERFELDY 


| Situated amidst the most beautiful scenery in Scotland, this historic family residence, now the finest hotel in the High- 
| lands, is a unique combination of medieval splendour and modern luxury, commanding facilities for everyone's 
Golf, tennis, badminton, motoring, dancing, fishing, etc. Unexcelled 
; cuisine and service. Fifty private lock-ups; mechanic in attendance. 


Write for terms and beautifully illustrated brochure : 
‘The History of Taymouth Castle.” 


‘botel 


PERTHSHIRE 








Telephone: een Idy Nine. 
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_ LOCH AWE 


(ARGYLLSHIRE) 


LOCH AWE HOTEL 


’Phone: Dalmally 6. « 37 Telegs grams: EAUT IFUL 


> ” 
tel, Lochawe. situation in 














Private Grounds over- 
looking Loch Awe 
and Kilchurn_ Castle 
and Ben Lui ; 
Fishing, golf, moun- 
taineering, tennis. 

H. and. C. in bed- 
rooms. 

Brochure and Tariff 


on application. 


























GLASGOW 
MORE’S HOTEL 


INDIA STREET, C.2 
ad 
QUIET AND CENTRAL. HOT AND COLD 
RUNNING WATER AND POST OFFICE TELE- 
PHONES IN EVERY BEDROOM. ELEVATOR. 
Pad 





°Grams: 





*Phone: 
ENTRAL 2640 (5 lines). 


“ EROM, GLASCOW.” . 








BRAEMAR 


FIFE ARMS HOTEL 


Midst Glens and Bens — 

Patronised by the Royal Family and the Court 

STANDING 1,150 ft. ABOVE SEA LEVEL 

A REAL HIGHLAND Ho.iDAYy 

WITH Every COMFORT . ,. 
GOLF SALMON FISHING 
TENNIS MOUNTAINEERING 

Manager: R. U. SHAND 


one 
soo 
—~- 














*Phone: 14 

















CRIEFF 


DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL 


Carlisle 133 miles. 





Inverness 122 miles. 


A MODERN HOTEL of 
} COMFORT and SELECT 
} CUISINE, situated on the 
; most direct and picturesque 
road to Inverness and the 
North (via Crieff, Sma’ 
Glen and Dunkeld). 


IDEAL TOURING AND GOLFING CENTRE 
Crieff Golf Course three minutes. 
Gleneagles Golf Course nine miles. 
Telephone: 87 CRIEFF. Telegrams: “ DRUMMOND ARMS.” 
















care, its conveni e, its lete change of company ——— Z 
and environment, makes growing appeal to a widening i 
om of the general public. ; 





Year by year the Hotel Holiday, with its freedom from _ - =Q) 
ROYAL HOTEL 
i PORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. f 
i Largest and Finest in this Far-Famed Isle. Also |; 


FLODIGARRY HOTEL 


ISLE OF SKYE. 


24 miles north of Portree, far from the madding evewd. 
A spot of rare beauty. Flodigarry was first home of 
__:__.Flora Macdonald, the Jacobite heroine, after marriage. 


ay 
Apply for Booklet and Tariff. 
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HOLIDAY IN SCOTLAND 


THE WEST COAST ROUTE ROUND 
LAND’S END TO GLASGOW 


is the route for scenery—English, Irish and_ Scottish. 
Arrived at Glasgow the traveller has all forms of transport 
at his disposal, enabling him to enjoy the exquisite beauties 
of the littoral of the Firth of Clyde, as well as the august 

2 grandeur of the Highlands and the Western Isles, where 
holiday resorts breathe history and romance. 


TRY A BRITISH COASTING LINER. 
TRAVEL BY 
CLYDE SHIPPING COMPANY LTD., 
— Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
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HOLIDAY CRUISES 
GLASGOW & WEST HIGHLANDS 


Twice every ten days from GLASGOW at 2.30 p.m. and 
GRE waeciiene at 6.30 p.m. 


STEAMERS “HEBRIDES ” & “DUNARA CASTLE.” 
On special dates the Western Isles Cruise is extended to 
THE ROMANTIC AND LONELY ISLANDS OF 
ST. KILDA, LOCH ROAG ON WEST SIDE OF 
LEWIS, LOCH SCAVAIG, FOR LOCH 
CORUISK, SKYE AND ROUND THE ISLE 

OF SKYE. 
FARE Giclee BOard))  .scsic ciscsiee cvs ceessvecvcent £10 


Full particulars, Tourist Programme, etc., on application to 


McCALLUM ORME & CO., LTD., 
45 UNION ST., GLASGOW, 6.1 


"Grams: McCallum, :Glasgow. *Phone: Central 2193, 
CARRYING SUBJECT TO CONDITIONS ON SAILING BILL, 

















New Scottish Books 


MY SCOTLAND 6 
by WILLIAM PowER Wada 6d. Any Book 
_ 7 mentioned in this 
SCOTLAND ; 5 issue of ‘ The Spec- 
FOR EVERYMAN 2/6 tator” will be gladly 
by H. A. PIeHLer Postage 3d. supplied by return of 
post. 


REST AND BE ‘ns ; 
THANKFUL 7/6 Visitors to Scotland 


will find in our Book- 
shop the most up-to- 
date selection of 
MAPS, GUIDE 
BOOKS, etc. 


by GEorGE BLAKE 
PLACE NAMES 
OF SCOTLAND 18 /- 

by J. B. Jounson 


Postage 6d. 





Postage 9d. 


ROBERT GIBSON & SONS (crascow) Ltd., 
45 QUEEN STREET, GLASGOW. 


| MOMENTS WITH BURNS, SCOTT AND STEVENSON. 


 $COTTISH BOOKS 


STORIES OF SECOND SIGHT IN A _ HIGHLAND 
REGIMENT. By W. KIRK. 2s. 6d. net 


True stories of premonitions and warnings during the 
Great War. 


THE SECRET COMMONWEALTH of Elves, Fauns and 


Fairies. By ROBERT KIRK, M.A., Minister of Aberfoyle 
in 1691. Foreword by R._ B. Cunninghame Graham. 
Frontispiece from a water-colour drawing by hag D. Y. 
Cameron. 7s. 6d. net 
A curious book, first published in 1815 with Sir Walter 
Scott as editor. This — contains the Comment by 
Andrew Lang written in 189 


Selected quotations and preface by P. Braybrooke, F.R.S.L, 
2s. Gd. net 
END FOR CATALOGUE, 


| ENEAS MACKAY, 44 CRAIGS, inci. 











P.H.T. HOTELS 














EDINBURGH. 
THE ALISON HOTEL, 


MELVILLE CRESCENT. 





Centrally situated in the West End of the City 
and .within easy distance of Railway Station, 
Shops, Theatres, and points of historical interest. 
The Hotel is equipped with modern conveniences, 
which make for comfort and good service. 





Telephone: 207501. Telegrams: “ Melcrest, Edin.” 


Fully Licensed 
Comfortable 
Moderate Charges 
FOR COMFORT, CARE AND CLEANLINESS 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND 





Arrange to Stay or Spend your Holiday— 

















In ARRA 


N 
At DOUGLAS HOTEL, BRODICK, 
Electric Light, Central Heating. 
Golf, Garage. H. & C. Water in all 
bedrooms. Tele phone—Brodick 5. 
At LOCHRANZA HOTEL, LOCH. 
RANZA. Garage. Car for Hire. 
Telephone—Lochranza 28, 
At LAMLASH HOTEL, LAM. 
LASH. H. & C. Water in all bed- 
rooms. Electric Light. 
pes. -Lamlash 8, 


in py ge 


AWFORD HOTEL, CRAW- 
FORD. Largely extended. Electric 
Light. H. & ©. Water in all 
bedrooms. Centra] Heating. Golf. 
Fishing. Garage (Heated). Repairs. 
R.S.A.C., A.A. Cars for Hire. 
Telephone—Crawford 9. 
At DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 
DOUGLAS. R.S.A.C., A.A. 
Telephone—Douglas 8. 
At a cog HOTEL, 
LANARK. Electric Light. Golf. 
Fishing. Telephone—Lanark 84, 
At CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LANARK. Golf. Central Heating. 
Electric Light. H. & C. Water in 
all bedrooms, Garage. R.S.A.C., A.A. 
Telephone—Lanark 31. 


Excursions. 





GLASGOW. 


In STIRLINGSHIRE 


At BLACK BULL HOTEL, KIL. 
LEARN. Largely extended. H. & 0. 


Water in all bedrooms, Central 
Heating. Electric Light. Fishing, 
R.S.A.C., _ 


Telephone—Killearn 15, 

At ROWARDENNAN HOTEL, 

ROWARDENNAN, foot of Ben 

Lomond. Fishing, Boating, Moun- 
taineering. 

Telephone—Rowardennan 1, 


In DUMBARTONSHIRE 


At GARTOCHARN HOTEL, 
GARTOCHARN, by Alexandria. 
near Loch Lomendside. Recon: 


structed antl reconditioned. H.&(. 


Water in all bedrooms. Electric 


Light. Central Heating. Best Fish- 


ing Ground. 3 miles from Balloch 
Station. Telephone—Gartocharn 4, 


At BALLOCH HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
Fishing on a Lomond. Steamer 


2 Putting Greens, 18 
holes each. 
Telephone—Alexandria 55. 


In RENFREWSHIRE 


At THE STAR HOTEL, PORT- 
Telephone—118. 











THE NATURE CURE HOME AND HEALTH HYDRO. 
—INVERESK— six mil3s from Edinburgh) —Scotland— 





























Every Dieting on 
Home Nature-Cure 
Comiort Lines 
Colonic Baths 
Irrigation of ali kinds 
Scientific Electrical 
Fasting wey Massage 
PRINGS ° ee 
Spinal 
Alpine : 
. . Manipula- 
Sun Ray tion 
Bergonie Radiant 
Therapy Light 
Open-Air Sun-Bathing 
Chalets Enclosure 
Niustrated Brochure “7.8.” from THE MANAGERESS, 


HEALTH HYDROS, LIMITED, INVERESK HOUSE, MIDLOTHIAN, 


Proprietors: PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST (Clasgow District), LTD. 





‘or Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, or 


General seaman, 103 WEST REGENT STREET, " GLASGOW. 


Telephone—Dovglas 572. 




















THE OUTER HEBRIDES 


(LEWIS, HARRIS, NORTH UIST, BENBECULA, 
SOUTH UIST and BARRA) 


for 


DELIGHTFUL ANGLING HOLIDAYS 


Travel by MALLAIG, OBAN or KYLE OF LOCHALSH 
and MESSRS. MacBRAYNE’S luxurious - steamers. 


Descriptive Illustrated Guide with particulars of Hotels and 
other accommodation free at L.N.E..R. and LMS Stations and 
Ofhices, or on application to Advertising Manager, Dept. 1|2, 


Waverley Station, Edinburgh. 
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ABERDEEN 


see THE SILVER CITY : 


Enjoy the pleasure of a holiday 
cruise by sailing from London on 
in AS.N. boat— modern, comfort- f 
r ” —excellent accommodation— 
frst - class food. Invigorating, a 
healthful—the essence of a real 





holiday. 

you care, spend your 
ation Aberdeen and let us 
ke vou in de luxe bus to Royal 
ceside for Balmoral and Brae- 
mar; to Cruden Bay for golf; 





) 
Send for free 


to Inverness, Skye and the Cale- folder i: oa 
donian Canal, and return by the giving fu 
S particulars. 


Trossachs and Kyles of Bute. 


BOOK A BERTH NOW 


NOTICE TO PASSENGERS :— 
The Company’s Steam Tender 
“Tch-Dien” conveys passengers 
from Westminster pier, Thames 
leaving hour 
times from Lime- 


Embankment, one 
re sailing 


house 
MUU, 


ABERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 


Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse, E. 14. 
(Phones: 9951-2.3 East) 
WHEATLEYS, LTD 
5 cannon “Street, E.c.4. 10/12, Heddon St., ‘Regent St., 


(’Phone: City 6394) (Phone: Regent 5234) 


or HEAD OFFICE, 87 Waterloo Quay, ABERDEEN. & 
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down the Thames towards the sea and, reaching it, 
bear northwards towards the longer days with a 
bone in their teeth. 


In thirty-three hours you enter the estuary of the 
Tay, where the salmon come from, and your ship has 
come home to Dundee. Perhaps Dundee makes you 
think of jute and marmalade, as indeed it should; but 
if you voyage north on one of our steamers and experi- 
ence one of our tours, you will afterwards think of 
Dundee as being a centre from which the greater part 
of bonnie Scotland may be conveniently and pleasantly 
explored. 


Have you seen the road down Glen Clunie winding 


Te every week, from Limehouse, steamers slip 


E like a ribbon through the heather towards Braemar ? 
= Have you ever listened to the soft murmur of Loch 


Leven Narrows ‘at Ballachulish as the sun falls in a 
riot of colour behind the peaks of Morven? Have you 
felt the clean fresh wind that blows over Scotland’s 
moorlands ? 


Let us bring you north by sea and show you Scot- 
land. If prices must be mentioned, we will take you to 


E Braemar and back, first class and including everything, 
= for £6 10s., to Glencoe and Ballachulish for £8 15s., 


and there are many other tours. 


Send for Illustrated Handbook to Dept. “T 


The DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING COMPANY, LTD., 


18 Mincing Lane (corner of Gt. Tower Street), 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 


Head Office: D. P. & L. Buildings, DUNDEE, 
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Sportsmen choose 


THE 


BURBERRY 


because 


It gives Protection on Wet Days — 
Glowing Warmth on Cold Days — 
Equally Comfortable on Warm Days. 
PROTECTIVE, because, made in Burberry- 
proofed materials, it keeps out the worst 
weather. WARMING, because it excludes 
cold winds and generates a healthy glow on 
the bitterest dav. COMFORTABLE, because 
it is airylight, self-ventilating and practically 
weightless. 
Being such a useful coat for out-of-doors, it 
is little wonder that 


THE 


BURBERRY 


is a prized Possession wherever Sportsmen 
foregather. 


of styles, patterns of 
Please mention the 


BURBERRYS tz. 


Illustrations mate rial 


' Spectator ” 


HAYMARKET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


sent on request. 
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SCOTTISH BOOKS 


BEYOND THE GREAT GLEN: A Wayfaring Guide to 

the North-West Highlands. By F. Reid Corson. With 
20 full-page ~ar ee and 9 sketch maps. Demy &vo. 
292 pages. 10s. 6d. net. 


RURAL BRITAIN TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. By 
James A. S. Watson, Professor of Rural Economy, University 
f Oxford. With 12 full-page illustrations. Crown &vo. 


188 pages. Ss. net. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH (John Wilson). By Elsie Swann. 


With 3 Portraits. Medium 8vo. 268 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 


ON FOOT IN THE WESTERN ISLES: Oban to the 
Butt of Lewis. By Catriona Maclver. Crown Svo. 161 pages. 


I!lustrated. 5s. net. 


THE LOST CAUSE: A Jacobite Play. By Compton 


Mackenzie. Crown 8vo. 90 pages. 3s. 6d, net. 


SCOTLAND IN QUEST OF HER YOUTH. $4 Scrutiny. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by David Cleghorn Thomson. 
Contributors:--George Blake, James Bridie, Catherine 
Carswell, Will Y. Darling, Neil Gunn, Thomas Henderson, 
Robert Hurd, J. Inglis Ker, Eric Linklater, Compton 
Mackenzic, Rev. George F. Macleod, Moray M’Laren, Naomi 
Mitchison, George Scott Moncrieff, David Cleghorn Thomson. 
Crown S8vo. 246 pages. 5s. net. 


THE THISTLE AND THE ROSE, SCOTLAND'S 
PROBLEM TO-DAY. By Sir Alexander Maleolm MacEwen, 
ex-Provost of Inverness. Crown 8vo. 256 pages. 6s. net. 
SiR WALTER SCOTT: Lectures to the Young. Ry 
Professor H. J..C. Grierson. With 8 full-page illustrations. 

Crown Svo. 148 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. with 
Notes and Introduction by Sir Walter Scott. Revised and 
Edited by ‘Tf. F fenderson. With Photogravure Portrait 
f Sir Walter Seott. 4 Vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 1690 pages. 
£1 103. net. 

THE ROYAL MILE, Edinburgh Castle to Holyrood- 

house. By Robert T. Skinner. Crown 8vo. 124 pages. With 


49 full-page plates and plan. 3:8. 6d. net. 


OLIVER & BOYD LTD. 
EDINBURGH: TWEEDDALE COURT. 
LONDON: 33 PATERNOSTER ROW, €E.C. 
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TABLE WATER 
BISCUIT Mee 


PERFECT BISCUIT 
TO EAT 
WITH CHEESE 














MADE ONLY BY CARR'S OF CARLISLE 
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T. & T. CLARK 
By Professor KARL BARTH 
and Pastor E. THURNEYSEN 


COME HOLY SPIRIT 


The first volume of sermons of the Barthian 
school to appear in English translation, 
“Would that as many as possible would read 
these sermons by two of the world’s greatest 
ministers. . , . They stir the heart to the 
foundations."—4 berdeen Press & Journal, 





6/- net 


By Professor JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., LL.D., D.Litt., Hon. D.D, (Oxon.) 


HIS GIFTS AND PROMISES; 


Being Twenty-five Reflections and Directions 
on Phases of our Christian Discipline from 
the Inside. 

A new volume in The Scholar as Preacher series, 
“A model of simplicity and directness... a 
fine example of interesting and effective modern 
preaching.”—Life and Work. 


7/- net 


By the Rev. A. B. MACDONALD, 
M.A., Ph.D., Minister at Dron 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH 


Presents what has been singularly lacking—a 
unified account of the worship of the Primitive 
Church as related to the spiritual experiences of 
the worshippers. 























7/6 net 
12 AVE MARIA LANE, 38 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4! EDINBURGH, 2 
Start - — 


SILVER FOX BREEDING 


—a 
profitable 
and 
interesting 
outdoor 


occupation. 





If you are fond of animals, 
have the necessary capital, 
energy, and time, and like an 
interesting, open-air life with 
good prospects, you could find vterletl es te “eS 
no better whole. of. SOTHTHOP said. os sensed shows, 
occupation or hobby than : i : a 
Silver Fox Farming. Every assistance will be given 
‘ both before and after purchase, 
Success or failure depends, to but client’s foxes are not kept 
a great extent, on your founda- indefinitely, as this farm 
tion stock. Experience shows caters only for those who 
that the best quality is obtained intend starting a ranch of their 
on the comparatively small own. Tuition Free. Write for 
farm. The Sidlaw herd is full particulars and copy of 
limited to 25 pairs, and has booklet “ Fur Farming.’ 


SIDLAW FUR FARM 


BALBEGGIE, PERTHSHIRE 
J. M. DD. Mackensie, F.Z.5. 
M.B.O.U. Cndian Forest Servic’, 
retired), ’Phone: Kine e 18. 
’Grams: “ Furs, Baibcggie.” 
Station: Perth, Trains iuct. 
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SUN BATHING REVIEW 


G. B. Suaw, C. E. M. Joap, Lavrence Housman, 
J. C. Frucer, Dora Russett, Naomrt Mitcrison, 


Dr. KatHLEEN VAUGHAN, Dr. A. C. Jordan, a5. ae 
Sir W. ArsetHnot Lang, B.M.A, Lecture by i Any ol MARTIN'S TACKLE. 
Sir Henry Gauvatn. Nos. 1—4 over 70 illus- “Wh P Fi. h The Patent “ Parachute" Fly, wet or 
trations, 144 pages, 4 Art Supplements, FIVE where to - dry, clights right side up on the water. 
SHILLINGS post free, direct ONLY from in Scotland SURBGHUT (regd.), the best gut 
Should be in the substitute. 
SP, SUN LODGE. UPPER NORWOOD, S.E.19 a OUTPOINTS (ost) -the hook for 
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ANGLING 
in Scotland 


Casts of flies for every water. 
SUCCESS ASSURED WITH 


VOLUME I. 
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Spring No. 5, 1/- from all Newsagents, or 


ALEX MARTIN, 20 Exchange Sq., GLASGOW. 


And at Edinburgh, Aberdeen and Stirling. 





1/3, post free, direct as above. 
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y PATERSON's TWo the North of Scotland ; 
Of Scoefa ideal for sec, where there are roads. 
cotl, Seeing the & 
vacy on one they offer. ® 
mf, 
ae nderfully cheap Day and extended Motor 
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There are 32 
different ALEX- 
ANDER Depots 
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for 
Girls ana Boys 


Regulation Clan Tartan Kilts, with apron 
front, attached to white cotton bodice, 
with deep tuck for lengthening. In sizes 
3to16years. Girls, price, for the first size, 


25/6 
Rising 2/- for each size. 
Boys, heavier weight material, 
35/- 
Rising 1/6 for each size. 


Well-tailored Shirt Blouse, in Jap Silk 
or Tussore. Price, for all sizes, 14/6 


2/6 


179 Clan Tartans available. Full list 
and measurement form on request. 


JENNERS 


<= ve 


Tartan Tie - - - price 





while the going 
is good. ., 


With practically no advertising and 
almost against our wishes, Ross's 
aerated Grape Fruit, sold at a con- 
siderably higher price than most 
competing brands, is finding favour 


‘Whether this 
the pan and 


all over the country. 
flash in 
their 





is just a 
the public in wisdom will drop 
Grape Fruit as quickly as they took it up 
remains to be seen but we are enjoying 
ourselves while the going is good; having 
for the moment got a sight of the ball, 
we intend to hit a few runs 
before the bowling is changed 


or the rain comes on. 


ROSSS 


BELFAST 
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All-Wool hand-loom woven, 55 ; 
250 Wighland Clans and Septs, also in various Black and Whit 
check designs. 


ad. \\) et & 
RUGS |] 


ALL IN SCOTLAND 


WOOL. 


MADE 


for 











Highland Clan Tartans: 





Cameron — Campbell — Douglas — 
Forbes — Glengarry — Gordon -- 


Red Frazer—Red Robertson—Royal 
Stewart, 


with Navy or Fawn Grounds. Size 
of Rug 70 ins. by 55} ins., fringed 
both ends. 


onLy §/6 EACH 


Post Free in U.K. 


Heavier Rugs in all the prin- 





free on request. 





Scotch Tartan Scarves. 
ins. by 14 ins. (with fringed enc 


Splendid neck wrap for men, women, boys and gi: 


ONLY 5/» EACH 


Post Free in U.K, 


; State Clan or Sept wanted, or if Black and White check preferred. 


COPLAND & LYE Ltd. 


M.O.D. 16 Caledonian House, GLASGOW, C.2 | 


Established 1873, 


cipal Clans from 21/- to 42/-« | 


Coloured illustrated List pest | 
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LAND, OCEAN AND AIR TRAVEL. 


This handsome Rug may | 
be had in the following | 


Argyle—Black Watch—Buchanan— 


Hunting Frazer—Hunting Robertson | 
-—Hunting Stewart — Macdonald — | 
Macgregor — Mackenzie — Murray— | 


Also in 20 Fancy Check Designs, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Conference meets on Tuesday 
‘al decisions of its existence 
existence. No 


HE Disarmament 
to take the most criti 
decisions, in fact, which may 
progress Of any consequence has been made since the 
last meetings in the middle of April, vet there still exists 
a possible basis for agreements which even if they fell 
far short of earlier hopes would still be well worth con- 
There is the British draft convention of last 
There is the series of very practical proposals 
April by the Spanish, and three 
There is the entirely reason- 


end its 


culing. 
January. 
circulated in 
Scandinavian governments. 

able scheme set out in the 
April 16th ; that, of course, is not formally before the 
Conference, but any other State could adopt it and 
produce it. The trouble is that each of these schemes 
has its own supporters and no scheme has universal 
support. France appears to be the obstacle to the 
adoption of any scheme, but it is not clear that France's 
last word has yet been said. In any case after the series 
of conversations @ deux between different governments 
the traditional League method of public 
will be given a trial before the sponge is thrown up 
finally. Mr. Henderson can be relied on to see to that. 

* * * * 


Swiss 


German memorandum of 


discussion 


There is, moreover, one new factor which may modify 
the situation substantially. M. Litvinoff’s recent move- 
ments have inspired a good deal of undependable rumour, 
but it is safe to assume that Russia is more disposed to 
collaborate with the League of Nations and give practical 
help to the Disarmament Conference than ever before. 
If M. Litvinoff does intend, as report has it, to propose a 
hew security pact based on M. Paul-Boncour’s project 


with its three groups of States with varying degrees of 


responsibility, a Kellogg Pact group, a League group 


and a Continental European group, the last-named linked 
by binding pledges of mutual assistance—then some of 
about security may well be 
Paris in the matter of dis- 
Such a scheme should be 


France's 
assuaged, 


apprehensions 
and concessions by 
armament be found possible. 
entirely satisfactory to this country, for it would buttress 
the collective system without imposing new responsibili- 
ties on us. But to work it out would take time, for the 
question of Russia’s entry into the League is involved in 
it, and that 
permanent Council 
though the Russian scheme for discussion. Tn 
that case the Disarmament Conference likely to 
adjourn than to expire, two will not necessarily 
thing. 

aR % * * 
The Arms Embargo 

The prompt response of 
League of Nations 
embargo on arms for Bolivia and Paraguay is encouraging. 
By a slip, resulting from unwise reliance on a work of 
it was stated in these columns last weck that 


side-issues as a claim to a 


Poland. But it 


may raise such 


seat by looks as 
were ripe 
is more 
and the 


mean the same 


President Roosevelt to the 


Councils resolution regarding an 


reference, 
the President already possessed the necessary powers to 
impose an embargo, ‘That is not in fact the case, as the 
question was never carricd to a final vote by Congress 
But the House has adopted the proposal, and 
unless Mr. Hiram Johnson makes trouble in’ the 
Senate, the necessary legislation should go through rapidly, 
Mr. Roosevelt, wants more than mere ad hoc 
powers. He advocates not only the ratification of the 
1925 Arms Traflic Convention, which is of general applica- 
tion and which other signatories, including Great Britain, 
would not ratify till the United States was ready to do the 
same, but the adoption of more far-reaching measures at 


how 


however, 
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Geneva. Anything the United States may propose in 
that connexion should be sure of British support. But 
the first step is to make the Bolivia-Paraguay embargo 
general and effective. 'The League Council is to consider 
that again at its special meeting on Wednesday. 

* * 


* * 


The Bulgarian Coup : 

The coup d’état in Bulgaria has been carried through 
without bloodshed, and has not been followed by political 
proscriptions. The new Ministry, headed by Colonel 
Kimon Gheorghieff, appears on the whole to have 
been welcomed by t;. people, as offering the only hope 
of escape from desperate economic conditions aggravated 
by misgovernment. Whilst the public finances are in 
chaos the mass of the people have been ground down 
by taxation to pay for armies of officials appointed 
by the leaders of the dominant parties from among their 
friends and supporters. The Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization, which has for so long exploited the nationalist 
sympathy for the Bulgars of Jugoslavia, has acted with 
such ruthlessness in the southern provinces as to estrange 
many of its old friends. Hence the new government 
comes to power with three declared objectives—to purge 
public finance by reducing the numbers and the salaries 
of officials and other economies: to check the Revolu- 
tionary Organization which has created bad blood 
between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia: and to strengthen 
the recent understanding with their western neighbour. 
This last development is being watched with uneasiness 
by Greece and Roumania; but in the higher interests 
of the Balkans nothing could be more desirable than a 
close relationship between Bulgaria and Jugoslavia. 


* * * ~ 


The Old Deal for Iron and Steel 


The iron and steel duties, which were due to expire 
next October, have now been extended indefinitely 
on the recommendation of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. The industry has enjoyed the shelter of 
protection for more than two years, and in consequence 
it has, of course, been able to improve its sales in the 
home market. In regard to the export trade the volume 
had fallen so low that the small recent increase can 
hardly be attributed to the merits of Protection. Certain 
industries, for which products of the iron and _ steel 
trade are raw materials, are profoundly dissatisfied. 
The fact ought to be faced that the iron and steel industry 
has been enabled to benefit greatly by the tariff assistance 
granted by the State, whilst refusing to submit to that 
thorough reorganization which, it was promised, was 
to be the condition of continued protection. The re- 
organization scheme submitted in March last year has 
been whittled down and deprived of its more essential 
features. Inevitably the question must arise whether 
an Import Duties Advisory Committee is a properly 
constituted body for dealing with the vast ramifica- 
tions and economic repercussions of such an industry 
as iron and steel. The Government should consider 
fortifying its decisions by setting up for iron and steel 
some such body as the Coal Reorganization Commission. 


* * * * 


The Popularity of the Schools 

The case for the raising of the school-leaving age 
has been fully made out both from the educational point 
of view and in the interests of an overcrowded labour 
market. A further reason for hastening forward with 
this reform was given by Mr. J. J. Biggs at the annual 
conference of the National Association of Head Teachers. 


— 
The old distrust of the schools, he says, has been dis 
appearing, and especially in poor neighbourhoods, The 
masses of the people have come to appreciate the work 
that the schools are doing. This is an important point 
for it is constantly objected that the parents of poor 
children resent any prolongation of their education 
and that the raising of the leaving-age would be unpopular 
with the working-classes. Not very long ago there 
would have been force in that contention—and that ig 
the real reason why the Labour Party in the past neve 
showed much enthusiasm for education. Recently 
it has been converted to the more liberal view, and 
the fact alluded to by Mr. Biggs in part at least explains 
their change of attitude. 


x * 


Silver in America 

The United States make a tentative move in the direc. 
tion of bimetallism in the Bill which has been submitted 
to Congress with the blessing of President Roosevelt. It 
directs the executive authority to make purchases of 
silver with the ultimate objective of maintaining one 
quarter of the monetary stocks in silver and three. 
fourths in gold—thereby broadening the metallic base of 
currency. But it is left to the discretion of the adminis. 
tration to buy as quickly or as slowly as it wishes on its 
path to the ordained and probably distant goal, and for 
this reason the representatives of the silver-producing 
States who have been pressing this policy on the President 
are not confident that they have secured a very substan- 
tial victory ; whilst the bona fide inflationists will not 
feel that they have got anything at all until increased 
stocks of metal have led to an expansion of currency, 
Enormous purchases of silver would be necessary to 
produce the desired proportion of silver to existing stocks 
of gold ; but the President is fully alive to the fact that 
reckless buying which would send the price of silver 
violently upwards would have disturbing effects on all 
silver-using countries and on all countries which trade 
with them, and therefore he will seek to move in agree: 
ment with them. But obviously he is now in a position 
to force their hands if he cares to do so, and he hints 
broadly at this when he speaks of the possibility of 
** independent action.” 


* * 


Mr. Gandhi and Swaraj 

While the drafting of the report of the Select Committee 
on India is in its final stages the situation in India itself 
has been sensibly modified as result of the decisions of 
the Indian National Congress at Patna. The meeting 
there followed on the end-of-civil-disobedience resolutions 
approved by the Swarajist section of the Congress at 
Ranchi a few days earlier, and Mr. Gandhi, who came to 
Patna to defend the Swarajist cause, re-established all his 
old ascendency. Civil disobedience is not technically 
abandoned, but for the present it is to operate, if neces- 
sary, through the single person of Mr. Gandhi, who, 
however, observed significantly that he was saving mass 
disobedience as a weapon for possible future use. A 
Congress Parliamentary Board is appointed, under Dr 
Ansari’s presidency, to organize candidatures for the 
various legislatures, on, of course, a full Congress policy: 
It will be of singular interest to discover what that policy, 
as defined for election purposes, is. But it is all to the 
good that Congress should decide to work the Parliamentary 
system, and the success of a reasonable number of Congress 
candidates would be matter for satisfaction, for there 
is more responsibility inside a legislative body than 
outside. 
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New Factories in Greater London 

The figures relating to new, closed, or extended factories 
‘ven in the Survey of Industrial Development for 1933 
are admittedly not an adequate guide to the volume of 
yoduction, and not a sufficient clue to the distribution of 
industrial workers in various parts of the country ; but 
thev do clearly show that Greater London attracts far 
more of the new industries than any other part of the 
country. The new factories opened during the year in 
this area employed 13,450 people as compared with 
6,200 in North West England, 1,750 in the North East, 
and 3,450 in the Midlands. What is the cause of this 
choice of the London area for the starting of new indus- 
tries? Reports obtained from 332 factories showed that 
accessibility of raw materials, proximity to other factories 
in the same industry, and proximity to markets were 
the causes in an important number of cases. But in no 
fewer than 107 cases the reason given was either “ con- 
venience of premises” or “ proximity to employer’s 
residence *°—probably interchangeable expressions. The 
answers indicate that there is reason for including 
industry in the planning of town and country. 

* * * * 


A Great Statesman 
The election of President Masaryk for the third time to 
the highest office in the Czechoslovak Republic is, and 
promises to remain, a unique event, for under the con- 
stitution of the country no future President will be 
digible for a third consecutive term. The exception 
made in M. Masaryk’s favour when the constitution was 
drafted was a tribute, incontestably just, to his personal 
qualities, and it took that form only when the President- 
designate himself had declined the honour of election for 
life. Since he is now 84 re-election for a fourth term 
seven years hence is hardly within the sphere of human 
probabilities, though the President, thanks to his sim- 
plicity of life and rigorous self-discipline, is in completely 
sound health, both physical and mental. Not a European 
figure, in the sense of being a frequent visitor to other 
countries or an attendant at international conferences, 
he is an example to any head of any State in his vision 
and courage, the loftiness of his ideals and the purity of 
his patriotism,—qualities which, incidentally, give his 
book, The Making of a State, an undisputed place in the 
front rank of political writings of the twentieth century. 
The value to Czechoslovakia of guidance so capable and 
so wise in the first fifteen years of its diflicult history is 
literally inestimable. 
* * * # 
Problems of a Plebiscite 
It was a pity that the League of Nations Council could 
not get so far as to fix the date of the plebiscite in the Saar 
at its last week’s meeting, but an adjournment of eleven 
days—the Council is to hold a special session from next 
Wednesday—is no great matter. The sticking-point 
appears to be that the Germans will give no guarantees 
regarding the protection of the population till the date 
of the plebiscite is fixed, and the French will not agree to 
fix the date until the guarantees are given. If there were 
goodwill, which can unfortunately not be taken for 
granted, there need be no great difliculty in bridging this 
narrow gulf. Germany professes to be ready to guarantee 
genuine Saarlanders of whatever party against victimiza- 
tion when the territory comes back to Germany, but 
refuse any undertaking at all in respect of Germans who 
have left the Reich to settle in the Saar and, as the Nazis 
put it, to conduct anti-Nazi propaganda from there. 
Whether differentiation in the treatment of the two classes 
ean be justified, a difference does exist—a difference, 
specifically, between those entitled to vote in the plebis- 


cite (who were resident in the Saar fifteen years ago) and 
more recent immigrants. The League is under moral 
compulsion to take all possible measures for the protec- 
tion of the former. How far it can wisely or properly go 
in respect of the latter is more doubtful. 

* * * * 


Foreign Singers in Britain 

Sir Henry Betterton did well to reverse the decision 
he had arrived at, after consultation with British Equity, 
to prohibit the appearance of the Viennese chorus at 
Covent Garden. The representatives of the artists 
take a very short-sighted view when they suppose that 
they will benefit British singers by the rigid exclusion 
of foreigners. The first aim in opera and drama must 
be the best possible production—upon that depends 
the gratification of the public, upon which, in turn, 
depends the employment of British artists. Moreover, 
how could British singers, actors and dancers expect 
to be employed abroad if we refused to employ foreigners 
here? There is much that can and ought to be done 
to improve the lot of British artists—for example, the 
remission or reduction of the entertainment tax—but 
the indiscriminate exclusion of foreigners would not 
help them at all, and would be unfair to the public. 

* * * * 


Herr Streicher and Herr Hitler 

As reference was made in these notes last week 
to the scandal of the continued circulation of the mon- 
strous “ ritual murder ” issue of Der Stiirmer, it is only 
just to give equal publicity to the fact that since then 
the remainder of the issue has been confiscated by order 
of the Reich Government. The action was belated, for 
the issue had obtained a wide circulation and few copies 
can have been left. Its importance will be judged by its 
consequences in the future. It is not at all clear yet 
whether Herr Julius Streicher is to be allowed to continue 
his excesses as in the past. From that point of view, and 
in relation not to Herr Streicher but to Herr Hitler, Der 
Stiirmer will be closely scrutinized for some time to come. 
The fact that an anti-Jewish conference is to be held in 
Nuremberg, where Der Stiirmer is published, in September 
And other papers, like Fridericus 
~ampaigns with un- 


is of sinister omen. 
are continuing their anti-Semite 
checked violence. 
* * ~ * 

Mr. Buchan at Edinburgh 

Mr. John Buchan is among the relatively few speakers 
of today who can always be counted on to say something 
worth listening to, and his address to the Church of 
Scotland on Tuesday deserves the attention of a much 
larger public than the audience to which it was imme- 
diately delivered. Nothing could be more pertinent than 
his analysis of the prevalent psychology of today, with 
its “danger of a revolt against freedom, not for the 
love of manly discipline but out of sheer failure of nerve.” 
What Mr. Buchan calls “ the impulse to huddle together 
and seek salvation in herds ” is the mark of more than 
one political, as well as of more than one religious, 
movement, and in so far as it involves a surrender of the 
freedom of the individual spirit it is inevitably a retro- 
gression. The Church of Scotland, to which Mr. Buchan 
was speaking, was made great by men who adventured in 
thought and deed, and like other churches it can best 
serve humanity by rejecting the dictates of tradition 
and convention and exploring fearlessly the possibilities 
—it may be through new forms of expression—of com- 
bining individual liberty with corporate unity. It is the 
attempt to impose unity at the expense of liberty that 
has split, where it has not emasculated, the Protestant 
Church in Germany, 
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A SOCIALIST FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


HATEVER doubtsthere may be about the policy of 

the Labour Party in the event of victory at the polls, 
at least we know exactly the plans of that section of it 
which belongs to the Socialist League. It has defined 
its programme in no halting terms at its annual conference 
at Leeds. It proposes that the first act of the Labour 
Party, when it has removed from its path the dragon of 
the House of Lords, would be to transfer to the com- 
munity the “* main points of economie power,” namely, 
the credit and monetary system, and the land. Having 
secured control of the banks and the investing power of 
the community, it would proceed “ with the maxinum 
possible rapidity ” 
industries—coal, cotton, wool, iron and_ steel, ship- 
building, transport, gas, electricity and agriculture. 
The military and police forces of the Crown would be 
reorganized, overseas trade would be brought under 
State direction, and workers’ control would be established 
in industry (the last resolution being put forward ‘ in 
contradiction of Mr. Herbert Morrison and theoreticians 
of the Labour movement”’). 

All this is in accordance with a Five-Year Plan capable 
of being carried out during the lifetime of a single Parlia- 
ment; and it is to be aecompanied by “ ambulance 
proposals ” for dealing with immediate issues like slum 
clearance, housing, the raising of the school age, the 
reduction of hours of Iabour, increased pensions, and 
relief for the unemployed on a seale of £2 a week for a 
man and wife and two children. Whilst the programme 
of action was thus defined, the spirit in which it was to be 
undertaken was shown by resolutions denouncing ** such 
‘apitalistic schemes” as the London Passenger Transport 
Board (a moderate Socialist institution which owes its 
origin to a Labour Government), urging the Council to 
take the lead in promoting a united front side by side 
with the Communists, and calling on the workers to pre- 
pare for the risk of war. In view of the programme and 
the resolutions, it is not easy to detect much difference 
between the Socialist League and its parent the I.L.P., 
except that the former hopes to capture the Labour 
Party, while the latter has despaired of doing so. 

But this difference is of great importance. A Socialist 
League outside the Labour Party would not at the present 
time be a great power in politics, but inside the party 
it is extremely influential, and no one can be certain that 
its superior driving-power will not give it control. There- 
fore it is well that we should have this clear statement of 
where it stands and how it will attempt to gain its ends. 
Sir Stafford Cripps said that there were no important 
differences between the League and the Labour Party 
as to the final objective, but only about the means to 
attain it. This is hardly correct. That example of 
nationalization embodied in’ the London Passenger 
Transport Board, which for the Labour Party is a model 
for Socialism, is denounced by the League as “ Capitalism.” 

The former will have nothing to do with the industrial 
anarchy of “ workers’ control”? in industry, but the 
latter go beyond even their friends in Russia in insisting 
on it. But perhaps it would be a mistake to attach too 
much importance to all the resolutions swallowed with 
such voracity at the conference. It is probable that 
Sir Stafford Cripps himself does not take some of the 
items on the programme quite so seriously as_ his 
supporters. It is well known in the experience of 
politics that conferences propose and Governments 


dispose, and even an extreme Socialist Government 
with Sir Stafford Cripps at its head would be no 
exception to the rule. 


to the nationalization of the key” 


It is reasonable, therefore, to pay more attention to the 
words of the leader than to the resolutions of his followers 
not forgetting, however, that it is the spirit and passion 
of the rank and file that arm him for the conflict, The 
central point for Sir Stafford Cripps is that the break 
with Capitalism must be abrupt; the attainment af 
constitutional power must be instantly followed by the 
seizure of economie power, the key to which lies in 
possession of the banking system and the land. He hag 
sketched with admirable precision a few short, sharp 
measures by which he and his friends will put themselyes 
in the position to make a new Britain according to plan, 
He has been frank. He has not shrunk from the ey. 
tainty of frightening people. He sticks to his guns. He 
has no interest in winning an election which fails to 
confer on his party a mandate. And there is an element 
of reason in his contention that those who ask him to 
moderate his demands because of the effect on the 
electorate misread the lesson of post-War Europe, 
He is right when he says that it is the urgent desire foy 
active change that has been forcing the younger electors 
into movements like the Fascist movement. The modern 
aware-ness of profound and swift changes taking place 
in the composition of society and in the economic con- 
dition of life has led to an insistent demand for energetic 
rulers capable of taking far-reaching measures tg deal 
with them, and taking them quickly. It was this demand 
which led to the setting up of a National Government, 
but it would be folly to claim that the present Government 
has realized the nation’s high-pitched hopes ; some of 
its close friends have produced their own plans of recovery 
which are revolutionary compared with the Government's 
achievement. Sir Stafford Cripps is justified in supposing 
that the electorate is not in the least likely to be offended 
with him merely because his proposals are for bold, 
swift, comprehensive action. 

Where he has obviously gone wrong is in appealing at 
one and the same time to two distinct forces, which are 
in their nature opposed. He has addressed himself to 
the forces of order, which want a new constructive plan 
of the State, and at the same time to the revolutionary 
instincts of a section of the masses, who want destruction, 
He has attempted to reconcile an appeal to the sane 
ambitions of the democrat who desires economic equality 
with an appeal to the passion of those who are angry, 
disappointed and vengeful. Miss Susan Lawrence, her- 
self a member of the League, at once recognized the 
discrepancy, patently revealed as it was in the decision 
to create a united front with Communism. “ If you 
think Parliament is a humbug,” she said, ‘ leave all this 
futile clectioneering work; but if not, do not march 
with sham unity side by side with those whose tactics 
you despise.” There she put her finger exactly on the 
weak spot in Sir Stafford Cripps’s campaign. He is 
running with the hare and hunting with the hounds. 
He is asking for a planned Utopian State, and he is 
pursuing it by wrecking methods, in company with 
persons whose minds are inflamed with destructive 
revolutionary ardour. The control of the Bank 
England by the State, as suggested by the President oi 
the Bank Officers’ Guild the other day, is not a proposil 
calculated to alarm the public ; but its transfer to a band 
of revolutionaries led by Sir Stafford Cripps and supported 
by a rout of adventurous fanatics is altogether @ 
different proposition. Even if his plan were a fat 
better one than it is, it would be discredited by the 
character of the propaganda behind it. He is preaching 
order, and stirring up the spirit of anarchy, 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES : 


R. EDUARD BENES, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 

D slovakia, will be fifty on Monday, and the event is 

to be suitably celebrated in his own country. Some time 

I was talking after dinner to one of the foremost 
scientists of the day. The subject was foreign affairs, and 
we were speaking particularly of Colonel House. I 
observed that I knew only one man as well worth talking 
to about the world in gencral, and that was Benes. 
“Benes, Benes? Who’s he? Never heard of him,” 
barked my scientist—which only goes to show how much 
life is lived in compartments. 

Even so it was surprising, for anyone who reads a daily 
paper at all must see the name of Dr. Benes pretty often. 
He has one distinction that he looks like retaining for 
some time—of having been Foreign Minister of his coun- 
try for a longer period consecutively (over fifteen years) 
than any holder of similar office anywhere. The distine- 
tion, no doubt, has its limits. Czechoslovakia is a small 
country. But Benes moves in a much larger sphere than 
that. Some people think the sphere is much too large. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has disliked Benes intensely ever 
since he showed scepticism about the Prime Minister’s 
endeavours at Geneva in 1922, once described him, if I 
remember rightly, as a fussy little man running about 
Europe doing France’s errands. Lord Curzon, on the 
other hand, appreciated Benes, different as the two men 
were. He admired his businesslike precision. “ He 
comes into my room,” he once said to me, “ knowing 
exactly what he wants to say, ticks off his points one by 
one on his fingers and gets them off clearly without 
wasting a minute of my time or his.” The picture is 
familiar enough. I have often been talked to myself by 
Dr. Benes exactly like that. 

You cannot quite liken President Masaryk and Dr. 
Benes to any of the great political partners of history— 
Washington and Hamilton, or Botha and Smuts, for 
instance—for the age of the two men is too different. 
Actually they are of different generations, for while 
Benes is just fifty Masaryk is eighty-four. When Benes 
took up his office they were thirty-five and sixty-nine 
respectively. The relationship is more that of father and 
son, and as such President Masaryk has very largely 
regarded it. Long before the War the coachman’s son 
and the farmer’s son were working out in their minds the 
future of their race. The farmer’s son, Benes, after 
studying at Prague and Paris and Dijon, put in for his 
Ph.D. as far back as 1908 a dissertation on * The Austrian 
Problem and the Czech Question.” ‘Ten years later the 
Czech Question was a thing of the past, for the Czech, or 
rather the Czechoslovak, State was a thing of the present 
—thanks before all other things to the efforts of Masaryk 
the Moravian and Benes the Bohemian, who escaped from 
belligerent Austria during the War and convinced the 
Governments of Britain, France, the United States and 
other countries of the justice of their cause. (With them 
should be mentioned in posthumous honour Stefanik, 
the Slovakian, most unhappily killed in an aeroplane 
accident in 1919. That the three leaders should come 
each from a different province of the future State was a 

factor making effectively for initial unity.) 

But it is Dr. Benes’ European excursions much more 
than the service he renders to his own country that 
give him his prominence on the international stage 
today. That the audience contains plenty of critics 
as well as admirers it would be affectation to deny. He 
is attacked as chief henchman of France and prime 
string-puller at Geneva—in both cases with sufficient 
show of justice to make the unjust reproach not completely 


I.—DR. BENES 


unjust. Benes is in fact no country’s henchman except 
Czechoslovakia’s, but he has very definite ideas on 
European problems, and in some cases they tally with 
France’s. That, of course, is inevitable. It is as much 
to the interest of Czechoslovakia, brought into existence 
by the Treaty of Versailles (and of St. Germain), as of 
France, territorially aggrandized by it, to preserve the 
Treaty settlement intact. Dr. Benes was the first man 
I heard describe the treaties as constituting ‘‘ the public 
law of Europe,” though I believe in fact the phrase had 
been used before. The Little Entente, of which he was 
the chief architect, was created originally to defend 
the settlement in the Danube Valley, not at all at the 
behest of France, though, for obvious reasons, with 
France's full approval. 1f, moreover, the first purpose of 
the triple alliance was to prevent infractions of the treaty 
by Hungary, Benes will tell you frankly that its main 
function in his view is to prevent the interference of Great 
Powers—including, he will add pointedly, France—in 
Central European politics. As to Hungary, it is common 
knowledge that both Benes and Masaryk would be 
willing to discuss territorial adjustments with Hungary 
if the magnitude of the Hungarian claims had not 
rendered Czechoslovak opinion intransigent. 

Benes deserves not much less than Briand to be called a 
great European, with the exception that at fifty he has 
hardly earned the title to greatness accorded by general 
consent to the French statesman at seventy. At any rate 
he is the most European politician in Europe. The key- 
note of his policy for the ten years after the War was to 
hold the Greater Entente together—he regarded the pre- 
servation of a good understanding between Great Britain 
and France as vital to peace—and to strengthen the 
League of Nations by every means practicable. He has 
always stood for the Covenant, the whole Covenant and 
if possible a little more than the Covenant. The Geneva 
Protocol of 1924 was largely his handiwork, and that 
much misunderstood document did in certain respects 
add to the Covenant, though in the main it did no more 
than reaffirm it. To Germany he has no _ hostility, 
though Germans pretty generally mistrust him, and he 
took great satisfaction in the entry of representatives of 
the large German minority in Czechoslovakia into the 
Cabinet in 1926. They have continued there ever since. 
With plenty of the idealist in his make-up—without 
that he could not have played the part he did in building 
up the Czechoslovak State out of nothing—Benes is 
essentially a realist. “I will never sign a treaty that I 
cannot be certain of carrying out,” I have heard him 
say more than once, and more than once too he has 
regretfully admitted that disarmament, for which he 
genuinely cares, is unattainable till the right political 
atmosphere for it has been created. 

Benes’ future is a singularly interesting topic for 
speculation. But prediction is largely profitless where 
so many external factors are involved. He may, of 
course, in due time succeed President Masaryk as head of 
the Czechoslovak State. In many ways that. would 
seem a natural sequence, but questions of internal politics 
will have their effect there, and in any case Benes might 
well feel reluctance so to limit his international activities. 
If the unification of the three Little Entente States pro- 
ceeds as some politicians have contemplated he will 
undoubtedly play a leading part on a stage three times 
the size of his own country’s. But that development 
seems less probable than it did. At one time Benes was 
talked of as thé best successor for Sir Eric Drummond as 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations, but he would 
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certainly never have accepted the post, nor—apart from 
other considcrations—would it have been for the League’s 


good to have had a hitherto active politician as its chief’ 


official. 

Dr. Benes, at fifty, ought to have at least twenty years 
of health and activity before him, for he has kept himself 
in admirable physical form first with football (Czecho- 
slovakia’s recent defeat of an English XI is an opportune 
reminder of the athletic capacity of the country of the 
sokols) and now with lawn-tennis, which he used to play 


————————— 


regularly with Sir George Clerk when our present Am. 
bassador at Paris was Minister at Prague. He is a demo. 
erat and an internationalist, but who knows what Scope 
internationalism and democracy will have in Europe in 
the two coming decades? This, and perhaps only this 
is certain, that whether in a winning or a losing battle 
Benes, leader as he still is of the Czech National Socialists 
(who are anything but Nazi), will be found fighting cease. 
lessly for those causes, ' 


P,Q. R. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE death of Willis Abbot of the Christian Science 
Monitor is a loss to journalism of the highest type 
everywhere. After an apprenticeship on various American 
papers—the Tribune, the Sun, and, strange to say, the 
Hearst Press—he settled down to his life’s work, the 
editorship of that remarkable combination of competence 
and ideals the Christian Science Monitor. To newspaper 
readers in this country he was known primarily through 
the able articles he regularly contributed to The Times 
on Presidential election prospects. He was, of course, a 
convineed Christian Scientist (as well as an impenitent 
Prohibitionist), and when I last saw him, in London 
at the end of last year, he told me a remarkable story 
of a broken thigh, from the effects of which he was 
still limping. He saw no docter, stayed in bed for a 
fortnight, hobbled about his home for a few days more, 
and then went off to the Republican Convention at 
Chicago, after which he had an X-ray taken at John 
Hopkins and was told there that the thing was incredible, 
for he ought to have been in plaster of Paris for six weeks 
at least. To the surprise of many of his friends he came 
back from a Far Eastern tour just after the Manchurian 
affair a strong supporter of the Japanese. Serious and 
responsible journalism, and at the same time lively and 
readable journalism, has never had a better representative. 
* * * * 

It really looks as though Covent Garden were 
more bent on irritating than on gratifying the public. 
There must, I suppose, be some profound reason 
why the programme should never be announced for more 
than a week ahead, if that. The inevitable result, of 
course, is that everyone who wants to see a particular 
opera makes an immediate dash for the single performance 
advertised, since no one knows when the performances 
after that will be, and all moderate-priced tickets become 
immediately unobtainable. You can, it is true, book 
blind for one night the week after next and hope there 
may be something that night that interests you. But if, 
having failed to get any reasonably-priced ticket for, say, 
Die Meistersinger next Monday you want to book for a 
later performance, it turns out that no one—even, appar- 
ently, at Covent Garden itself—knows when, if ever, 
Die Meistersinger will come on again. They do things 
very differently from that in Berlin and Paris and Vienna. 

* x * % 

The League of Nations Union has thrown itselfinto some- 
thing formidable in undertaking, as I believe it has decided 
to, a national referendum on various questions connected 
with the League of Nations. There are two ways of 
doing this kind of thing. You can collect local directories 
and send questionnaires to say ten tinkers, ten tailors, 
ten candlestick-makers and so on in every town, chosen 
completely at random. That gives a very fair average 
cross-cut of national opinion, and the enterprise, though 
exacting, is compassable. But the League of Nations 
Union, I understand, contemplates nothing less than a 
house-to-house canvass throughout the country. I 
doubt whether anything on that scale has ever been 


attempted by an unofficial organization. It will take 
months to prepare and cost a substantial sum. As to 
its intrinsic value, that depends largely on the skill 
with which the questions are framed. They must offer 
a real option, not be the kind to which all sensible men 
must say Yes, leaving only fools or knaves to say No, 
The “ straw-votes ” frequently taken in America by 
papers like The Literary Digest, which has developed 
the procedure into something like a fine art, are treated 
with very considerable respect, and have been found in 
the past to reflect national opinion (as expressed later 
at the polls) very accurately. 
* * X* - 

The decision of Vassar to allow its students to mary 
and continue as students raises a good many interesting 
questions. The avowed reason is the number of secret 
marriages (and possibly of less regular unions) contracted 
as things are. The students, moreover, are apparently 
clamouring for marriage without the delay involved in 
taking a degree. And where Vassar has led Smith and 
Wellesley and Brynmawr and the rest are said to be 
likely to follow. But not, I trust, Girton and Newnham, 
Somerville and Lady Margaret. If the unsettlement due 
to secret marriages is incompatible with systematic study 
so is the unsettlement—or rather the distraction—of 
orthodox marriage, particularly if, as at Vassar, the 
women students are still to live in what are there called 
dormitories and here hostels. To defer marriage till the 
not inordinately advanced age of, say, twenty-two, is a 
hardship to no one, and young women who cannot recon- 
cile themselves to that are hardly likely to be the type to 
profit most by a degree course at a university, 

* * * * 

It is rather unfashionable in these days to be going 
about with an appendix inside one. But it is only a 
comparatively recent fashion. Most laymen, if asked 
when the first operation for the removal of an appendix 
was carried out, would say round about forty years ago, 
a little before King Edward conferred distinction on 
an internal organ of doubtful respectability by having 
his own taken out. But the actual date, I am told 
by a patient who gained the information in exchange 
for the loss of an inch or so of vestigial superfluity, (hence 
this paragraph), was 1735. The operation was quite 
successful—locally—but the patient died of shock. 
They all did; and the surgeons for a century or so 
left appendixes alone. It was only within the lifetime 
of middle-aged persons that the operation beeame the 
common thing it is. 

* * * * 

** Japanese Foreign Office officials say that the formal 
recognition of Manchukuo by the Republic of Salvador 
—which is a member of the League of Nations con- 
stitutes one of the high lights of international history, 
and is worthy to be long remembered.” Beyond «ques- 
tion. The population of Salvador is 1,500,000 
of them of aboriginal or mixed races. A memorsble 
accolade for Manchukuo. JANUS. 
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GERMAN IMPRESSIONS: 


If.—PEACE OR WAR? 


By H. WILSON HARRIS 


T is no use pretending that the question whether 
Germany means peace or war is superfluous. Every 
German, of course, will laugh at it. But the rest of the 
world wants desperately to know whether to laugh at it 
or take it seriously. ‘The question can be put in two 
wavs. ‘There are, in fact, two different questions. First, 
js ‘Germany—meaning by that her present rulers — 
quietly and systematically building up a new military 
force Which she will use when the moment comes for the 
recovery of lost territory and the enforcement of the 
German will on the world in other ways? Secondly, 
quite apart from, and in the absence of any such deliber- 
ate intention as that, is a spirit being developed in Ger- 
many today which before long will make war in Europe 
inevitable ? 

The first question is the casier to answer of the two. 
Making my enquiries more among opponents than among 
supporters of the present régime I found no one who be- 
lieved that Herr Hitler—or for that matter General 
tiring, in whose defence even non-Nazis have curiously 
much to say—-had war in contemplation either for a near 
ora distant future. Of course, no one is going to make 
any very long-distance predictions about the intentions 
of Nazi Germany. But there are a good many 
factors that point one way. Germany, to begin with, 
wants no territory in Western Europe. Alsace-Lorraine 
she has genuinely surrendered. The Saar, she is satisfied, 
will have come back to her as result of the plebiscite 
within a year. The Eupen and Malmédy question can 
he settled in one way or another, and in any ease it is no 
great matter. The Kast is admittedly on another footing, 
hut Herr Hitler has given remarkable confirmation to his 
peace professions by the ten-year pact he has concluded 
with Poland, for (though it would take too long to canvass 
all the arguments here) the contention that Germany is 
simply giving herself a respite till she is strong enough to 
seize the Polish Corridor by force is not easy to sustain. 
The Austrian question is another matter again, but there 
is less and less indication that Herr Hitler thinks of using 
force against Austria, 

But if all that is true why, it may be asked, does Ger- 
many need the armaments she is demanding ? Why, 
in fact, is she secretly rearming ? What do the recent 
increases in her military, naval and air estimates mean ? 
The broad answer to that is that Germany insists on 
equality with other Great Powers. She insists on it as a 
matter of prestige today more than she ever did. If she 
is asked why she wants an air force she replies by asking 
why Great Britain or France or Italy wants one ; and 
the rejoinder is just enough. She has offered to put the 
equality-standard as low as other nations are willing to 
put it, subject to one or two conditions, like a 300,000 
total for the Reichswehr. But equality Germany is 
going to have, by agreement if the other States will make 
an agreement, and without it if not. There is no attempt 
to disguise. that. But the last German disarmament 
Note was a highly reasonable document and Herr Hitler’s 
offer to divest the S.A. and the S.S. completely of all 
military character was the sign of victory in a heated 
contest with the head of the S.A., Captain Rochm. 

There is finally the fact that the present Government 
is engaged in a life-and-death struggle to reconstitute the 
internal structure of Germany ; to preserve its economic 
fabric; and to consolidate a victory, which is by no 
means perfected yet, over the Communism which still 
maintains an active existence underground, Herr Hitler 


‘is Said to see in this task at least twenty years’ solid work, 
and a war, even a successful war, would bring the whole 
new edifice crashing down. It is hard to believe that 
Germany at present has any thought of war. 

What thought she may have of it in ten years’ time 
if the present régime survives and the inculecation of the 
national spirit in the youth of Germany continues on 
its present lines is another matter altogether. If anyone 
goes to Germany to look for signs of apparent militarism 
he will not have far to seek. The brown shirts of the 
S.A. and the black uniforms of the $.S. are everywhere, 
to say nothing of the light blue of the Reichswehr and 
the dark blue of the police, the green (rarely seen) of 
General Géring’s special police, the rather indiscriminate 
khaki-green of the Arbeitsfront, and so on through a 
gamut of tints and shades which average Germans 
themselves confess to be beyond their ken. In all that 
there is, of course, good and bad. No country, and no 
individual, is all black or all white. The difficulty is to 
determine the precise shade of grey. As to the uniforms 
they are notoriously a German characteristic. ‘ Germans 
must have uniforms ; you will never get away from that,” 
was said to me in extenuation (or explanation) not 
by a supporter of the Nazis but by one of their strongest 
and sanest opponents. 

But obviously a strong case against the new irregular 
formations can be made. The youth of Germany, it 
can be contended, is being systematically and subtly 
militarized. From the age of 10 or 12 to 18 the boy 
is in the Hitler Jugend, learning discipline, marching, 
performing elementary military evolutions, which prepare 
him naturally for the S.A., into which he will in due time 
pass. Here the military element is much 
Anyone, indeed, who sees a lorry-load of the S.S. (the 
5.S.—Schulz-Staffel, or Protection Squadron 
body compared with the brown-shirted S.A. 
Abteilung, Storm-Troops) with steel helmets and carbines 
outside the Chancellor's house in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
might be pardoned if he failed to discover the difference 
between them and any regular troops. Actually, I be- 
lieve, there are only about 1,500 men of this type, who act 
as bodyguard to Herr Hitler and other leaders. 

As to the S.A., the brown-shirts, they are technically 
not armed, but many of them do undoubtedly provide 
themselyes—not as part of their regulation equipment — 
with revolvers. They are amply furnished with bands 
and flags, and on the frequent marches of a detachment 
through the streets every bystander, man, woman and 
child, accords the swastika banners the official Nazi 
salute with outstretched arm. In a good deal of this 
there are obvious dangers. As to how far an aggressively 
military spirit is actually developed I found sober opinion 
divided. But one or two facts are worth emphasizing. 
The Hitler Youth movement can hardly be described 
as military. The marching and drill may have some 
military character, but it is calculated in the end to 
bore the boys rather than otherwise. And in any case 


stronger. 


is a small 
Sturm- 


not half the Hitler Youth boys go into the S.A. Nor 
do those who do pass into it at once. There is generally 
a gap of three or four years between the two. And 


common as the brown-shirts are, you see only one of them 
to four or five civilian suits on men of twenty to twenty- 
five in streets and cafés and public vehicles. Germany 
has not become a brown-shirt nation. 

But what, it may be said, are the brown-shirts there 
for at all? The answer to that, of course, is simple 
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enough. They are there as a party force, to suppress 


opponents of the party, primarily Communists. In that 
‘apacity they have been guilty in the past of gross 
excesses, of which it is to be hoped the worst are over 
by this time. Many undesirable elements have found 
their way into the movement, and though to some of 
them the discipline may have been beneficial there is 
need for a fairly drastic purge. Herr Hitler is said to 
be conscious of that, and so, certainly, are the Reichs- 
wehrauthorities, who are resisting firmly, and toall appear- 
ance successfully, the desire of the S.A. leaders to be 
allowed to draft their own men as they think fit into the 
new short-service army. The Reichswehr, which is a 
national, not a party, force, prefers emphatically to 
choose its own recruits, 

The danger that the massed attempts to foster an 
international spirit may drive any international spirit 
out of the ficld altogether is palpable. But that is not 
an absolutely necessary result. The Hitler Jugend 
claims, for example, that one of its first aims is to establish 
contact with the youth of other lands. If so the tendency 
should be cordially welcomed in this country and else- 
where. And in a different sphere Germany’s withdrawal 
from Geneva may not be quite as final as it seems. The 
recent statement of the Vice-Chancellor, Herr von 
*apen, that given real equality Germany would rather 





= 
be in the League than outside it, represented much more 
than a personal opinion. That Germany will not 20 back 
to Geneva till the disarmament question is settled js 
certain. But that she is determined to stay Outside 


_ the League, come what may, I do not at all believe 


That the structure of the League may be modified (as 
Italy, for example, has proposed) in some respects before 
Jong is likely enough. If that did happen it woulg 
obviously facilitate a resigning member’s return, 

To sum up. The present régime in Germany may 
continue as it is, evolve into something more normal, 
or be overthrown by a new internal upheaval. Eyep 
as it is today I do not believe it wants war. The spirit 
of the new generation in Germany could easily be turned 
towards war in the course of the next five or ten years, 
If Germany can still be depicted as surrounded by 
potential enemies it certainly will be. But that develop. 
ment is not inevitable. If the equality that has been 
promised Germany is made a reality a good deal of 
aggressive resentment will be disarmed. In this country 
in particular we must steer studiously the difficult 
course between palliating excesses that can never he 
condoned and indulging in the dangerous luxury of 
purely provocative criticism. For this country’s attitude 
in the next few years—the years that form the breathing. 
space—may be the deciding factor. 


OUR GREATEST BENEFACTOR—I 


By SIR CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON 


[The biographer of a certain distinguished man wrote of him: “ He is the greatest benefactor of mankind whom 


known.” 
claimants to such a tribute. 


any age has 
is HE greatest benefactor of mankind.” I envy the 

person who can, without misgiving or qualifica- 
tion, assert this of any man or woman who has ever lived 
from Tutankhamen to our neo-Georgian epoch: for the 
most baffling cross-word puzzle seems to be simplicity 
itself in comparison with the question, To whom would you 
give this title, “the greatest benefactor of mankind ” ? 
And the more one reflects the more formidable become 
the difficulties of giving an answer which cannot at once 
be riddled into ridicule or pretentious ignorance by any- 
one with an clementary knowledge of history and 
philosophy. 

What, to start with, is a “ benefaction ” ? To myself, 
as, I hope, an average human being, a “ benefaction ” is a 
gift which enables me to do something or, possibly, be 
something which I cannot do or be, and which I cannot 
achieve for myself, without the gift; and I should cer- 
tainly be tempted to grade my “* benefactors ” according 
to the scale on which their “ gift ” enabled me to satisfy 
my needs, or realize my ambitions or my dreams. I 
should, therefore, if I won a first prize in the Irish 
Sweepstake (say, £30,000) regard the founder of that 
sweepstake (whoever he was) as a greater ‘* benefactor ” 
to myself than an uncle who left me £10,000 in his will. 
Similarly, in universities and such institutions we grade 
our * benefactors ” according to the scale of their gifts, 
which enable that university either to meet an urgent 
need or open up a pioneer development. By this test, for 
example, in the University of Oxford, Cecil Rhodes, the 
founder of the Rhodes Scholarships and Trust, ranks 
before, say, Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the 
Bodleian Library. But observe the subtle confusion of 
thought in the distinction. Rhodes, by the magnitude 
of his gift, is demonstrably a bigger contributor in money 
than Bodley ; but was he a * greater” benefactor? In 
other words, what is the test by which the quality of a 


Tue Specrator has arranged a series of articles, of which this is the first, on possible 
Neat week's contribution will be by M. André Maurois.| 


benefaction is distinguished from its size, and what is the 
true differentia, if any, between size and quality ? 

The money test, clearly, cannot give us our class-list, 
because many—perhaps most—of the “ benefactions” 
to mankind have not been made in gifts of money and 
cannot be even approximately estimated in money. Let 
us imagine a multi-millionaire leaving the residue of his 
estate, say £25,000,000, to a National Trust to be used 
for “‘ the benefit of humanity ” and a penniless scientist 
who has bequeathed (to the Royal College of Physicians) 
in a sealed envelope an expert-proof formula for the 
treatment and certain cure of cancer. Could even Somer- 
set House, hungry for Death Duties, assess the “ estate” 
in the sealed envelope alongside with the assessment and 
the rate at which it would mulct the £25,000,000 left by 
the multi-millionaire? But let us suppose that the 
result of the National Trust were the discovery of an 
equally certain cure of tuberculosis or of rheumatism ; who 
then would be the greater benefactor, the millionaire whose 
money had abolished rheumatism or the penniless scientist 
whose formula had abolished cancer ? Would it, to put 
it in another way, be an incalculable benefaction to 
enable every man and woman on the face of the habitable 
globe to be certain of living, say, 10 or 20 years longer? 

To change the difficulty, would a statesman who per- 
suaded all the States, within or without the League of 
Nations, to sign and keep a Covenant that in no 
circumstances whatsoever would they go to war to settle 
any dispute be a greater benefactor to mankind than a 
biologist who made the same mankind immune from 
cancer or tuberculosis ? Is peace a greater benefit than 
exemption from a crippling and painful disease? For 
what is this “ mankind,” benefactions to which we are 
asked to classify in order of merit ? Obviously, the 
first difficulty that arises is, in familiar language, that 
mankind is not merely a physical animal. If only it 
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— 
were, the task of issuing after examination a class-list of 
henefactors would be comparatively simple. But man- 
kind has two bewildering and exasperating qualities. 
it thinks, dreams, aspires and is such stuff as ideals are 
made of: the more it develops its spiritual and intel- 
yeetual powers the less it thinks of its physical attributes, 
the greater the nuisance become those physical attributes, 
and “ the lower ” it puts the mere satisfaction of physical 
needs in the scale of values—dogged all the time by the 
damning conviction based on an inescapable experience, 
that failure to diagnose the “‘ lower” needs and provide 
their satisfaction may ruin the attainment of the richer, 
fuller, life of the Spirit and reason. Can there be a more 
terrible tragedy for mankind, and the future life that 
might become possible, than the cursed shears of cancer 
or tubercle cutting off before their prime young 
men or women who might otherwise have become a 
Dante or a Shakespeare, a Faraday or a Pasteur, a 
Father Damien or a Florence Nightingale ? It is, at any 
rate, superficially and plausibly arguable that because 
it might save a second Keats for the world the certain 
extinction of tuberculosis would be a greater benefaction 
than the establishment of the Carnegie Foundation. 

Nor must we forget that in all gifts the time-element 
enters to increase the complexity of the problem, for 
benefactions are like the talents in the parable; they 
may be wrapped in a napkin or they may be put out to 
usury and earn for mankind incalculable additions by 
compound interest. Pheidias and Plato in the Elysian 
Fields must derive considerable satisfaction when Newton 
calculates for them the compound interest that has 
accrued to the Frieze of the Parthenon and “ The Re- 
public ” from their day to ours, and that will continue to 
accrue, if mankind, the recipient of the “ benefaction ” 
remains mankind. That most modest of geniuses, 
Faraday, would I fancy make a curious entry in his note- 
book if today he could be shown Niagara and the Power- 


station there, and be told that we owe all this to “ you ” 
and to the four simple but fundamental propositions 
that “ you” laid down in your laboratory in the Royal 
Institution after patient experiments with the help of a 
trumpery little battery and some bits of wire. How 
many millions of men and women not only owe life, but 
rich, full and happy lives, to Lister, and how many more 
millions are there yet to come glad to pay homage to one 
who, not without some justification, has been called “ the 
greatest benefactor of mankind ” ? 

Swift, in one of his arresting phrases, gave the palm in 
benefactions to the bees, because, as the authors of honey 
and beeswax, they provided mankind with its two most 
superlative needs, “‘ sweetness and light.” Was Swift 
right? Are “ sweetness and light” the greatest needs 
of mankind ? At any rate, I am sure there is nowhere in 
the civilized world a tablet, much less a monument or a 
temple, recording the homage of grateful mankind to the 
bees. But the bees—if they knew it or worried about it 
—are not the only mighty benefactors whom mankind 
forgets or ignores, or mention of whom as competitors 
for the prize would cause the smile of pity or the shrug of 
indignation. 

I imagine myself at this point at the bar of a remorseless 
Cheka, or before an even more omnipotent editor, who 
requires me to answer at once and without tergiversation 
a perfectly simple and intelligible question, when failure 
to do so will condemn me to perpetual unemployment 
without either dole or transitional benefit. I reply, there- 
fore, at once: ‘‘ If by benefaction you mean the greatest 
spiritual happiness of the greatest number—Shakespeare ; 
but if you mean the greatest freedom from pain for the 
greatest number of men and women—Pasteur. And if you 
insist on my selecting one of these two, then you the jury 

‘an toss for it—and here is the penny. And whether it 
comes down with ‘ heads ’ for Shakespeare or ‘ tails’ for 
Pasteur, it will probably be as wrong as it will be right.” 


THE PTOMAINE-POISONING MYTH 


By W. A. BREND 


EW people have any doubt as to the reality of 
ptomaine-poisoning. Coroners’ juries find that 

it is a cause of death, Courts of Law award damages for 
sickness it is believed to have produced, and many 
persons will claim that they have themselves suffered 
from its effects. Yet all the books on Public Health 
written during the last twenty years refer to ptomaine- 
poisoning merely to state that it does not occur. 
Epidemic illness after eating is of course well known, 
but there is no scientific evidence that decomposing 
food is harmful, and the symptoms popularly ascribed 
to it are now regarded by medical opinion as due to an 
acute infectious disease, while food is only the agent 
through which the micro-organisms causing the disease are 
transmitted. The difference is far from being academic, 
for it has an important bearing on the just determination 
of claims for damages from food-poisoning, and obviously 
affects the question as to the best means of preventing 
these outbreaks. In this matter, public opinion, and even 
legal procedure, have lagged behind scientific knowledge, 
and a wider appreciation of the facts is certainly desirable. 
Belief that decomposing meat is harmful is of recent 
origin. In the middle ages, severe penalties were imposed 
for adulterating food, but decomposing meat does not 
seem to have been regarded as dangerous, and the 
popularity of spices at that time has been ascribed 
to their value in disguising the nauseous taste of such 
food. It is certain that in the days before quick transport 


and cold storage an immense amount of tainted food was 
eaten, and probably still is in backward countries. 
The Registrar-General’s returns of the causes of death 
begin in 1837, but there is no mention of food-poisoning 
until 1873, when a death was ascribed to ‘* mussels.” 
*““Unwholesome food” is recorded in 1878, and the 
first mention of “ ptomaine ” is in 1890, in association 
with winkles. 

The myth of ptomaine-poisoning originated with 
Francisco Selmi, an Italian medico-legal expert, who, 
about 1870, extracted from proteid in an advanced state 
of decomposition certain substances which he termed 
** ptomaines.”” Some of these bodies when injected into 
animals were poisonous, and it was quickly assumed 
that they were the cause of food-poisoning in human 
beings. Later research, however, showed that ptomaines 
are not produced in meat until it has reached a stage of 
putrefaction so advanced that no one would dream of 
sating it; and that there are no grounds for supposing 
that these bodies are toxic when swallowed, being in 
this respect comparable probably to cobra venom. 

Almost from the beginning doubt was cast on the 
popular view by those best qualified to judge. Thus, 
the Chief Medical Officer to the Local Government 
Board, in his report for 1888, said, ‘“ The phenomena 
which we speak of as ‘ food-poisoning’ are claiming on 
ever-growing evidence to be regarded as true infective 
diseases as much as scarlatina or tuberculosis.” Further 
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investigations have fully established this view. Outbreaks 
of food-poisoning have been found again and again 
to be due to infection of the food by a micro-organism, 
and to be independent of the state of the food as regards 
decomposition. In principle, there is no distinction 
between these outbreaks and infection by typhoid 
fever conveyed by sewage-polluted oysters or tuberculosis 
carried by milk. Most often the organism is introduced 
by the person who cooks or handles the food ; occasionally 
it is derived from an infected animal, and sometimes 
from an environmental source, such as sewage. The 
commonest organism is a bacillus belonging to the 
Gaertner group, which group is also responsible for 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers. Another is the bacillus 
botulinus, occurring in parts of Germany, but unknown 
in this country until the fatal poisoning in Ross-shire, some 
years ago, of a whole party of pienickers who had eaten 
wild-duck paste which somehow or other had become 
infected, 

Once the organism is introduced into the food, it 
tends to multiply if the conditions are favourable. 
Hence the association of the disease with meat-pies, 
brawn, salads and similar dishes, since these are the 
more likely to be fingered in their preparation, and to 
be kept for a time before being served. If, during 
this period, the food happens to become slightly tainted 
and follows its consumption, the symptoms 
are unhesitatingly ascribed to its condition. Actually, 
as Dr. Savage, who has so closely studied this question, 
pointed out as far back as 1920, “in practically all 
poisoning outbreaks there was one characteristic, namely, 
that in appearance, taste and smell the food which 
caused the poisoning was indistinguishable from sound 
food.” 

Much food is in fact eaten decomposed. Some native 
races eat meat in a state which would cause a European 
promptly to reject it, although in this country the 
flesh of deer and game birds is preferred * high.” 
Bacterial processes enter into the formation of cheeses, 
und the last little bit next the rind is the bonne bouche 
of the epicure. Many tons of gorgonzola are consumed 
daily in a state of decomposition, yet so strong is the 
belief, even in the judicial mind, in the reality of ptomaine- 
poisoning that the eating of a sandwich made with 
gorgonzola cheese has been held responsible for sub- 
sequent illness, and damages have been awarded in 
respect of it. 

In the eases which come before the Courts the plaintiff 
endeavours to establish his claim by proving that he 
was supplied with unsound food, but often the sole 
evidence he can produce in support of this is the 
illness he suffered from after eating it. The defence 
reply by showing that there were no grounds for sup- 
posing that the food was abnormal in any way and 
that other persons had partaken of it without ill-effects. 
At a recent inquest an unfortunate butcher said that 
he would never be able to trust any meat again. He 
was able to show that his premises were perfectly clean, 
that the incriminated meat had been kept in a refrigera- 
tion-chamber in the way he had been keeping it for 
years, and that there appeared to be absolutely nothing 
about it. “The same thing might happen 
again tomorrow,” he said. But all to no avail. The 
Coroner informed the court that ptomaine was a curious 
thing, that only half an inch of a sound joint might 
he affected, and that the weather had been very hot. 
verdict of ‘ death 
from The 
harmfulness of such proceedings is that they divert 
work. In the Law 
food vendors have fre- 
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ptomaine-poisoning ” was duly recorded, 


attention from the real causes at 


Courts there is no doubt that 
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quently been mulcted in damages without a shadow 
of scientific evidence that the food they supplied had 
been to blame. 

In the household, the good wife is apt to take excessive 
precautions in one direction and to be unaware of the 
danger in another. Undoubtedly much food, quite 
fit for consumption, is thrown away on mere suspicion 
while the possibility of infection from those who handle 
the food is not appreciated. It has yet to be realized 
that there is more risk in a meat-pie or a daintily 
garnished mayonnaise nade by a cook exhibiting certain 
symptoms, definite, though not regarded as serious, 
than in the untouched cold joint of the day before 
yesterday, 


A SKYE DROVING 
By GEORGE SCOTT MONCRIEFF 


HE true Highland cattle, as you will see them in 
Skye and the West, are far smaller beasts than 
those that decorated the pictures of a school of painters 
now fortunately extinct and that still decorate Southem 
parklands. The well-nourished Lowland beasts are 
somewhat heavily picturesque, but the true highlander 
is lithe and neat, while his woolliness and rounded lines 
give him an attractive comic mien. 

It was in May of last year while I was living on a croft 
in North-West Skye that I was asked if I would help to 
herd the beasts that my friend, the Free-Presbyterian 
missionary, intended to buy in Strathaird. The Mission- 
ary was a tall man, gauntly handsome, a most human 
and pleasant companion when he discarded his mantle 
of Presbyterian gloom ; and this was often, for he was 
extremely fond of life, and most things afforded him 
interest and entertainment. He had his croft on the 
crest of a hill near to us, where he lived with his wife, 
and four children all under six and all blown to rich health 
by the gales that continually swept up from the Atlantic 
to their hilltop. He had taken in extra land, bred 
sheep and fed cattle for the sales, and it was his custom 
to cross the Coolins to Strathaird each spring to buy 
young stirks for the feeding. He did not make much 
profit, and always took a risk of losing on his venture, 
but the interest and the prestige it afforded were reward 
enough. ‘ 

We started with the dawn of a brilliant day, taking 
the mail ’bus almost to Sligachan, where we left it for 
our feet and a cairn-marked track. The morning re- 
flected Sgurr nan Gillean in the bog pools; sunlit dew 
lay on the cobwebs profusely spread amongst the heather 
and the dead winter grasses. The old dog followed at 
the Missionary’s heel; he had made the journey before 
and was conserving his energy, but the puppy tore 
ahead, snifling, expectant, overjoyed. We made a 
detour to visit Loch Coruisk, and ate our pieces by its 
black waters. 

The weather held until we had passed round Cama- 
sunary bay, when a driving cold rain came down on us. 
We were glad to make the croft where we were to spend 
the night. 

The Missionary had not warned our host of our intended 
arrival, and our welcome was the warmer for the surprise. 
Dogs barked, girls scuttered to prepare a meal, and out 
host and the Missionary talked breathlessly in Gaelic, 
so that I could get only a gist of what was said. Our 
host took summer visitors; his house was a superior 
dwelling for Skye. We had an enormous meal of eggs, 
oatcakes, scones and strong tea. a 

The following day was occupied with the business of 
buying. The roads were charged with crofters dragging 
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reluctant small stirks on tethers: beasts complained, 
dogs barked. The Missionary bought warily at first, 
but by the afternoon the buying had gone to his head, 
and before nightfall he possessed some thirty head, a good 
dozen more than he had intended to buy. In the evening 
he preached a sermon in the pitchpine and corrugated- 


jon pride of the village, the new Free-Presbyterian 


church. 
We were up early the next morning to gather the cattle 


from the village paddock. Very recalcitrant they were, 
not long out of their byres, and never before away from 
home: they rampaged over the rough ground and it was 
éome time before we got them all herded on to the road. 
[led one angry and frightened little red brute on a tether 
as a decoy while the Missionary and two lads beat and 
chased the herd from behind until we got started, when I 
fell in in the rear. We kept them running for a mile or 
more to prevent their succeeding in breaking home. 
Once we had left the road for the hills we maintained an 
easier pace. When we reached the mouth of the Coolins 
the two lads went back and the Missionary and I began 
the difficult and weary passage of Glen Sligachan. The 
day was hot and thundrous : the beasts complained : the 
dogs raced and barked: and the Missionary and I dis- 
lodged stirks from dangerous places, chevied them, struck 
them, exhorted them, until at last we had to sink on a 
grassy patch for a rest and a bite. The stirks were 
grateful for the relaxation ; some of them were very soft 
in the feet and the rough walking had misshapen their 
hoofs badly. Most of them were red or brown, a 
couple had creamy coats, and three or four were black 
crosses, 

We reached Sligachan and turned along the road for 
three or four miles until we came to the Sergeant’s stead- 
ing. The Sergeant himself came out to meet us; a big, 
grand man, he drove our charges into his field and led us 
toa barn. He was rebuilding his house and half the barn 
was his temporary home, the other half sheltered his 
stock. There was a partition half-way across his portion : 
in the front was a table and chairs, a bench, a bed with 
an orphan blackfaced lamb lying on it, its feet roped 
together to prevent mischief : in a box were two fox cubs, 
strong smelling, from the hill. Two collies, one a pup 
called Black, black all over, a handsome beast, welcomed 


our dogs, and the Sergeant’s wife, a woman of 
that most uncommon Highland beauty, welcomed 


ourselves, 

We had bought some whisky at Sligachan as a present 
for the Sergeant, and the bottle was passed round with 
our tea: we were wearing stockings of the Sergeant’s, his 
wife was washing ours. The barn was papered with pages 
from illustrated magazines, to break the draught, and 
one twisted one’s neck following the incongruity of 
actress's portraits and silk-stocking advertisements. 

We sat over the rusty iron stove, smoking black twist, 
the Sergeant and the Missionary discussing stock prices. 
Two glasses of rich milk from hill-fed highlanders (and 
there is no finer milk) preceded our retiring, then the Mis- 
sionary and I went to the hinter portion, next to the 
beasts that rattled and bumped the corrugated iron. 
Here a vast bed awaited us. The sheets were damp, 
but I have never slept a sounder or more refreshing 
sleep. 

The next day we herded the cattle along the road 
through warmth and an occasional drizzle until at last, 
very weary, at about sunset we came down the steep 
slope to our own village lying beside its sea-loch, the 
Missionary beaming with pride at the size of his herd and 
the laudatory comments of the crofters who came to 
welcome us, 


DEUTSCHE HERINGE 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN] 


ON allen deutschen Fischen, die an deutschen 
Kiisten darauf warten, gefangen und gegessen 
zu werden, ist der Hering der hiiufigste und daher wich- 
tigste. In der deutschen Fischdampfer-Flotte, die 
etwa 400 Schiffe umfasst, sind ungefiihr 150 Schiffe, 
sogenannte Logger, allein fiir den Heringsfang bestimmt. 
Die deutsche Hochsee-Fischerei, die in 83 Betrieben etwa 
4.000 Arbeiter beschiiftigt, hatte 1931 in der Nordsee 
einen Ertrag von 3, 1 Mill. Doppelzentner, in der Ostsee 
0.3 Mill Dz, zusammen im Wert von 700 Mill. RM. 


Der Hoéchstertrag der deutschen Loggerflotte wurde 
im vergangenem Jahre erreicht ; es wurden rund 520,000 
Fass oder Kantjes gefiillt. Die Kinfuhr von Heringen 
aus England, Holland, Norwegen ist betriichtlich zuriick- 
gegangen, von 820,000 Fass im Jahre 1932 auf 570,000 
Fass fiir 19383. Der Riickgang ist darauf zuriickzufiihren, 
dass sich Deutschlands Autarkicbestrebungen auch auf 
den Heringsfang erstrecken, was man an dem vermehrten 
Bau von Loggern feststellen kann. In den deutschen 
Fischercihiifen Emden, Leer, Nordenham und Vegesack, 
zu denen jetzt wieder Gliickstadt an der Elbe kommt, 
werden neue Logger in Bau gegeben, die noch in diesem 
Jahre auf Heringsfang geschickt werden. 

Aufgabe der Logger ist es, die Heringe bereits wiihrend 
der Fangzeit zu konservieren, um so den Sommerfang 
fiir den Winter nutzbar zu machen. Sind die anderen 
Fischdampfer und Hochseekutter nur auf den Fang 
eingestellt, so dienen die Logger auch zur Arbeit des 
Kinpéckelns und Verpackens. Die Logger selbst sind 
ihrer Bauart und Verwendung nach __hollindischen 
Ursprungs, was man auch an den holliindischen Bezeich- 
nungen und Kommandos merken kann, Wenn die 
Fleetwache die Mannschaft ruft : 

“Treck aan, je laarsens, 
bind voor je vel— 
wey halen, wey halen, 


versta je me, wel ?” 


so bedeutet das, die Stiefel anzuziehen und das Schurzfell 
vorzubinden, um das ‘Treibnetz einzuholen. Dieses 
Treibnetz ist bis zu 4 Kilometer, also iiber 2 Meilen, lang. 
Es wird entweder “ gedeisst”, das heisst bei voller 
Fahrt “ achtern ” riickwirts angebracht, oder 
“ geroit’”’, also seitlich befestigt. Die Fleetwache muss 
nun das Treiben des Netzes beobachten, um dann die 
ganze Mannschaft, beim Dampf-Logger 17 Mann mitsamt 
dem Kapitiin, zum ” wey halen”, zum Netzeinholen zu 
rufen. Ist der Fang an Bord, dann beginnt das 
“ Kaaken ”, das Schlachten der armen Tiere, von denen 
jeder Mann in jeder Stunde iiber tausend Stiick totet. 
Zwei Matrosen verpacken die geschlachteten Heringe in 
Fiissern, den Kantjes, wobei sie jede Schichte mit Salz 
bestreuen. Da ein grosser Bedarf an Fiissern besteht, 
so wird alles, auch Proviant, Trinkwasser und Kohle, 
damit diese nach Gebrauch 


oder 


in Fissern aufbewahrt, 
wieder Heringe aufnehmen konnen. 

So werden bis an die tausend Heringsfiisser innerhalb 
der Fangzeit, die gewohnlich sechs Wochen dauert, 
auf dem Logger fertig gemacht und verstaut, um dann 
in den Hifen in Fisenbahn-Waggons umgeladen zu 
werden. Im Handel wird der Hering Poéckelhering, 
wenn er gesalzen ist, Biickling, wenn geriiuchert, Bismarck- 
hering oder Rollmops, wenn in Essig bereitet, und 
Mattjeshering, wenn noch nicht geschlechtsreif, genannt. 
In jeder dieser Formen bildet er eines der wichtigsten 


Volksnahrungsmittel, 
F. G. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


—<—<——=—= 


By The Rev. D. P. THOMSON 


HE Church of Scotland occupies today a position of 
quite exceptional privilege and opportunity. Re- 
presenting as it does some two-fifths of the population of 
the country, its membership outnumbers that of all other 
religious bodies together, and its annual legislative gather- 
ing, the General Assembly, is a microcosm of the national 
life. Its hold on the aristocracy may be comparatively 
small, but the overwhelming majority of public officials 
and professional men are actively or nominally connected 
with its congregations, and the bulk of the middle and 
working classes are at least within the range of its 
influence. 

The Union of five years ago with the United Free 
Church of Scotland has been a pronounced success, 
especially in the Highlands where difficulties might have 
been anticipated. The new Church, however, is still 
feeling its way, and the work of consolidation will take 
some years to complete., That is the governing factor in 
the light of which tendencies and probabilities must alike 
be viewed. 

Relations with other Protestant Churches are ex- 
tremely cordial, but union either with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church or with the smaller Presbyterian bodies 
is not yet on the horizon. There is an active and in- 
fluential “High Church” party in the Church of Scot- 
Jand, but its numbers are small and its personnel is 
chicliy confined to the ministry and a very small group of 
the laity. 

Of major questions before the Church in recent months 
several are likely to engage its mind for some years to 
come. These include the Position and Work of Women, 
the subject of Creedal Revision, the question of Church 
Extension, the problem of Foreign Missions, and the 
attitude of the Church to the whole question of War. 

The desire of women for admission to the diaconate, 
the eldership and the ministry will be disposed of at 
this Assembly. 
of which are purely financial and administrative, will be 
granted on the same terms as men, but the door to the 
eldership is presently closed. The vote of Presbyteries 
on this question has been quite decisive. Opinion in 
favour of this step is, however, likely to grow ; and once 
it has been taken history points to the logical conclusion 
following within the space of a generation—namely, 
admission to the ministry itself. 


Admission to the diaeonate, the duties 


The question of Creedal Revision was raised in the 
former United Free Church just prior to Union, and a 
*“ Brief Statement of the Church’s Faith” will be sent 
down to Presbyteries by the General Assembly. Designed 
as “‘ A public expression of the Church’s Faith suitable 
to the times, and as affording an authorized basis for 
the instruction of it makes extremely 
interesting reading. Cordial acknowledgement is made 
of biblical research, linguistic, literary and_ historical, 
the right and necessity of scientific inquiry into all the 
facts of nature and history is recognized ; and while the 
value of confessional statements is stressed it is specially 


catechumens,”’ 


‘ 


emphasized that “no such statement is to be identified 
with the truth of God.” 

The subject of Church Extension is very much to the 
front at the moment, the urgent need for the provision of 
ordinances in the large new housing areas having helped 
to accelerate the negotiations which preceded the Union 
of five years ago. Bound up with it is the whole question 
of methods of approach to *‘ The Churchless Million ” in 


Scotland. It is growingly becoming recognized that the 
present system of one minister for cach congregation anq 
parish is quite inadequate to the needs of the times, and 
experiments like that being made at Govan Parish Church 
in the more adequate stafling of strategically placed 
centres are almost certain to be multiplied in the imme. 
diate future. A considerable number of theological 
students have already intimated to the Assembly's Home 
Mission Committee their desire to devote some years 
to team work in congested areas. This will be an 
entirely new departure for Presbyterianism in Scotland, 
but some break with tradition is obviously called for in 
view of the drift from organized religion, the diminishing 
attendances at the ordinary diets of worship, the menace 
of a growingly aggressive Roman Catholicism, and the 
movement to the open-air with its reactions on Sunday 
Observance. : 

A place will also have to be found for the work and 
training of specialists in evangelism, in education, and in 
social service if the Church is to continue to hold its own 
and is to make any real contribution to mecting the 
needs of the times, 

Of the future of the Foreign Missionary enterprise it 
is impossible to speak with any certainty. 
of man-power and money that has existed for some years 
shows no sign of diminishing, and the former tradition 
whereby a good proportion of the ablest students of 
each year went abroad is not being maintained. The 
disparity between the gaps in the ranks overseas and the 
record numbers in the divinity class-rooms at home for 
several years back is too great to be overlooked. The 
fact is that the missionary enthusiasm of half a century 
ago does not exist today, and the attention formerly 
directed to work overseas is being largely concentrated 
on the home field. Unless the 
within the next deeade a serious situation will emerge. 

Of the burning questions of the hour none is likely to 
arouse greater controversy than that of the attitude of 
the Church to the question of war. Fecling among the 
younger ministers on this subject is very strong, anda 
Church of Scotland Ministers’ Peace Society is in process 
of formation, over two hundred clerical signatures having 
been obtained to the recent manifesto, which includes 
the categorical statement that ‘‘ Modern war is com- 
pletely irreconcilable with the teaching, spirit and pur- 
pose of Christ,” and the assertion that the signatories 
have for themselves renounced all active and_ willing 
participation in it. Among those who have appended 
their names to this document are the Chaplain of Glasgow 
University, two of the ablest of the new Theological 
Professors, and the majority of the better-known younger 
ministers of the Church. 


The shortage 


balance is redressed 


The significance of this gesture should not be over 
looked. It means that the men most profoundly in- 
fluencing the younger generation, and especially the 
student body, are largely committed to the Pacifist 
position. Perhaps it should be added that their political 
orientation is for the most part towards Labour. rather 
than Liberalism or There he no 
doubt whatever as to the disparity of outlook on many 
important questions between this group and the present 
older leaders of the Assembly, and the logical conclusion 
would scem to be that more striking departures from 
tradition and precedent are likely to be witnessed in the 
next twenty years than in any similar period withia 
living memory, 


Conservatism. ean 
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YOUTH SERVICES IN SCOTLAND 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL J. M. MITCHELL 


and interesting history. For the purposes of this 
ticle, it is perhaps’ sufficient to say that it practically 
began with the formation fifty-one years ago (October 
th, 1883) of the Boys’ Brigade in Glasgow, which was 
due to the public-spirited enthusiasm of Sir William A. 
smith, Teday the Brigade numbers no fewer than 
49.573, including 41,816 members, 6,183 officers, and 
574 junior members (under twelve years of age). Of 


Woon among boys and girls in Scotland has a long 


the other old-established organizations, Boy Scouts 
number 59,271--31,914 members, 6,646 officers and 


leaders, with 20,711 under cleven years of age ; there are 
49,505 Girl Guides—nearly 50,000 members, 7,500 
officers and 82,000 juniors. In addition there are two 
newer national organizations of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs to 
which further reference 1s made below. 

The Scottish National Council of Juvenile Organiza- 
tions was formed in 1919 by the Secretary of State 
for Scotland. For the past fifteen years this body has 
undertaken important work for the welfare 
people, acting as a kind of parliament for the voluntary 
agencies. A further step was taken in 1980, when the 
Scottish Juvenile Welfare and After-Care Office was 
established,—the Scottish counterpart of the Children’s 
Branch of the Home Office. This body is the head- 
quarters of three Councils, cach of which has its own 
special sphere of operations : 


of young 


1. The Scottish Central Council of Juvenile Organizations which 
took over the functions of the Scottish National Council to which 
reference has already been made. It is the duty of this Central 
Council to consider the moral, social, and recreational aspects of 
juvenile life in Scotland, and to advise the Secretary of State upon 
problems arising in this wide field. It serves also as a centre of 
social information for all who are engaged in social service among 
young people. 

2. The Scottish Central After-Care Council which is concerned 
with numerous questions of after care, and in particular with the 
difficult question of young offenders. 

3. The Scottish Central Probation Council whose main object is 
the encouragement of the wise use of Probation, and the promotion 
of the welfare of persons who have been placed on probation. 

Scotland has shared to the full in the impetus which has 
lately heen given throughout Great Britain to the various 
forms of voluntary service for Young People. With 28,000 
unemployed juveniles on the register, and a substantial 
prospective inercase (calculated as 40,000) until the peak 
population year 1937, these services are as important in 
Scotland as they are south of the Border, and in some 
respects they are more difficult to organize, except in the 
larger population centres. The Prince of Wales’s tour 
through the industrial areas a year ago, in the course of 
which he paid special attention to the youth problem, 
has enabled the voluntary associations principally con- 
cerned to inaugurate fresh activitics, and a vigorous 
advance is to be expected in the near future. 

The Scottish Association of Girls’ Clubs has already 
prepared a thorough survey of existing agencies and of 
areas where pioneer work is necessary, and the Scottish 
Association of Boys’ Clubs has a similar survey in pro- 
These important documents will be part of a 
complete survey of Great Britain which is being compiled 
at the instance of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, 
who hope to be able to devise a comprehensive scheme of 
development to be assisted by a substantial allocation in 
the years 1936-40. Meanwhile they have made interim 
grants on a small scale to enable the two Scottish bodies 
to strengthen their organization during the next vear and 
a half, 

A great stimulus will be given to the movement not 


gress. 


only among boys but to work among young people 


generally by the fact that the Annual Conference of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs is ‘to be held this year 
in Edinburgh (June 29th 
will receive the delegates in the City Chambers, and Sir 
Archibald 
Scotland and an Honorary President of the Scottish 
Association, will be the principal speaker. 
to be devoted to the important subject of Physical Train- 


July Ist). The Lord Provost 


Sinclair, formerly Secretary of State for 


Sessions are 


ing in Clubs, and the future relations of Clubs to Junior 
Instruction Centres under the new Unemployment In- 
surance Bill—both topics of prime importance at this 
stage of club development. On the Sunday the Rev. Dr. 
Harry Miller will conduct a service and give an address 
dealing with the religious life of the Club. 

The Scottish Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs Associations, which 
are concerned with the problem of young manhood and 
womanhood, work in the closest harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the more specialized organizations which have 
already been enumerated—the Boys’ Brigade and the 
Girl Guides, and the Boy Scouts, and also with the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. A happy example of this was 
given at a remarkably successful and invigorating con- 
ference which the Association of Girls’ Clubs convened 
recently at Dunblane. At this Conference there were 
represented no fewer than nine sister organizations : 

Y.W.C.A. of Great Britain. 

Y.W.C.A. of Scotland. 

Scottish Girls’ Friendly Society. 

Girl Guides. 

Girls’ Guildry. 

Scottish Women’s Rural Institutes. 

Church of Scotland Adolescent Association. 

Church of Scotland Young Women’s Association. 

Catholic Council of Social Service. 
The result of the Conference, while it showed in a most 
interesting way the respective methods of approach, was 
to reveal a fundamental unity of conception and purpose 
and a most fruitful field for joint action. It is estimated 
that the societies represented not fewer than 150,000 girls 
‘ — ® . 
The corresponding figure 


of ages ranging from 14 to 25. 
for boys’ organizations throughout Scotland is under- 
stood to be about the same. 

Apart from the more normal home activities of these 
indoor and outdoor games, handicrafts, 
music, drama, libraries, debating, &e.—the most effective 
work is Camping and Hiking, which take town-bred boys 
away every year for a week or a fortnight into the 


various bodies 


country, giving them a chance to air their lungs. use 
muscles which urban and especially slum life tend to 
atrophy, and learn semething of the simple life and the 
sights and sounds of Nature. From this point of view, it 
is particularly satisfactory to record the striking success 
during the past two or three years of the Scottish Youth 
Hostels Association which has succeeded at a very modest 
cost in providing chains of hostels on appropriate walking 
routes. The hostels are very simply equipped and the 
basic cost is one shilling a night. The extent to which 
they are being used is shown by figures issued by the Asso- 
ciation. There were at the end of 1933 35 Youth Hostels 
in Various parts of Scotland, with five new ones in 
prospect. The number of registered members has risen 
from 1,000 in 1931 to over 7,000 in 1933. 

Full advantage of the great opportunities for camping 
in Scotland is taken by all the juvenile organizations, 
and in addition the Y.M.C.A. arrange an admirable 
annual camp for secondary schools. The playing field 
movement, under the stimulus of the Carnegie Trust 
grants, has also made good progress. Many play centres 
have been provided for young children. 
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There is no doubt that the Youth Movement in Scot- 
land, under the stimulus of the various bodies already 
mentioned, is entering upon a period of renewed activity. 
There are still many areas in which practically nothing 
is being done for large numbers of young people. Recent 
figures appear to show that a distressingly large number 
of boys and girls are even without church affiliation, and 
in Scotland as well as south of the Border there are many 


=e, 
to whom the more specialized bodies (Brigades, Scouts 
Guides and the Y.M.C.A.) do not make a very strop, 
appeal. Hence the importance of the more general Club 
movement, and the ever-increasing need for leadership of 
the right kind. To this all-important subject the tyo 
central Club organizations are addressing themselyey 
with vigour, and the prospects are exceedingly 
hopeful. 


THE FUTURE OF SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE 


By SIR ROBERT GREIG 


HE Scottish farmer is not happy. Quotas, tariffs 
and marketing boards have not yet brought 

him the relief that he expected. To what extent they 
have eased his pains is matter for conjecture, but Mr. 
Elliot is probably right in saying that but for these 
efforts of the Government worse would have befallen 
him. Apart from the Highlands and the Southern 
Uplands, Scotland is more of an arable country than 
England. There is said to be more land under the 
plough adjoining the hundred railway miles from Edin- 
burgh to Carlisle than can be seen on the three hundred 
miles from Carlisle to Euston. That kind of farming 
is hard hit. Oats are the predominant grain crop and 
the high duty on oats has not appreciably raised the 


price. Russian oats seem able to climb over any tariff 
wall. Potatoes, in spite of duties and exclusions, are 


unprofitable and the new Potato Marketing Board has 
not yet got fully to work. But the price of beef is the 
burning question. There is no duty on beef except on 
the Irish Free State imports. The Ottawa agreements 
provide only for a percentage reduction in imports, 
and these reductions have not apparently been sufficient 
to raise the price. Beef is highly important to the 
Scottish farmer. It seldom pays well to fatten cattle 
but cattle must be kept to consume the turnips and 
straw, the by-products of the farm, and by such con- 
sumption maintain the fertility, particularly of the 
potato growing farms. Even in a good year the 
fattening of cattle may leave an_ unfavourable 
balance when costed as a department of the farm, but 
they cannot be excluded from arable farming. When 
the loss on the cattle is combined with the subsequent 
loss on the arable crops the result is devastating. 


The Milk Marketing Board is tossing upon a troubled 
sea. Its fundamental difficulty is the wide range of 
the costs of production, as much as 100 per cent. as 
between one side of the country and the other. To 
find a reasonable standard price for milk, with levies in 
accordance with the cost of production, is no easy task. 
There is considerable discontent on the part of the 
high-cost producers, and the distributors are accused 
of taking too great a proportion of the price. The 
consumers of Glasgow are asking why the retail price 
is higher than before. 

The duty on eggs has not maintained prices, and as 
egg and poultry production is now equal to the com- 
bined value of all the oats and barley crops of Scotland 
this is a serious matter, especially for the small farmer. 
One bright spot is the price of mutton. The decreased 
imports seem to have had an effect, and prices have 
improved. As hill sheep or low country sheep or both 
are almost universally bred or fed in Seotland this is 
cheering. The sun also shines upon the fruit grower, 
the market gardener and the tomato expert whose new 
glass houses are not, however, improving the landscape. 

In this confusing and perplexing situation over which 


he can exert little control, the farmer deserves Sympathy, 
There is no definite course by which to steer, and in any 
case to switch over from one kind of farming to another 
takes time and more capital, and capital is not easily 
found after a run of low prices. The one refuge open to 
him a year or two ago, to put his farm down to grass 
and farm with a shepherd and his dogs, is not so much 
of a refuge now. Moreover, the Scottish farmer reduces 
his staff with the greatest reluctance. The independence 
of the tenant farmer which through time has enabled 
him to put his relations with his landlord on a better 
business footing, to their common advantage, has been 
paralleled by the independence and freedom of movement 
of that skilled technician the Scottish farm labourer, 
The result is a mutual respect and friendly neighbourliness 
which is one of the amenities of life in lowland Scotland, 
and so most farmers will sacrifice something to avoid 
dismissing these trustworthy and companionable neigh- 
bours to unemployment or casual labour in towns. 


A general rise in the world prices of primary products 
would establish the farmer, but if perverted nationalism 
is to rule the policy of States, an adjustment between 
the interests of the British producer and the British 
consumer is inevitable. Probably the Marketing Boards 
are a necessary initial step in this adjustment, but other 
steps must follow. The costs of beef production in 
Argentina, of beef and mutton, butter, cheese and eggs in 
Australia and New Zealand, and of eggs and bacon in the 
Baltic countries are so much lower than in Britain that 
the farmer may be compelled to cut his protected prices 
to the point where it is worth while to keep agriculture 
in being as a consumer of industrial products, though at 
the moment it is not a question of cutting but of raising 
prices. The consumer may pay for agriculture, but only 
on condition that it is efficient. Efficiency may involve 
the elimination of some uneconomic milk producers and 
the extension of the Hosier system of dairying. It cer- 
tainly should include the improvement of _ livestock 
marketing, which though well organized in Scotland 
still supports redundant auction marts. It should mean 
the development of centralized slaughtering, universal 
grading of meat, and a continual pressure upon dis- 
tributors for improved methods. 

The farmer would prefer high duties all round and 
freedom within the tariff wall, but he recognizes that he 
cannot expect this. In Scotland we are rather hard-shell 
individualists and we have profited by this driving-force 
in the past ; but adversity also compels, and to do them 
justice the Scottish farmers are ready now to co-operate 
and to accept such regulations as may be necessary to 
secure efficiency, provided they can see a living for then- 
selves upon the land. The recent publications of the 
Agriculture Committee of the Scottish National Develop- 
ment Council show how far-seeing the “ practical ” farmer 
can be, and The National Farmers’ Union of Scotland 
have developed a political sense in recent years which is 
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i a higher plane than the unconsidered advocacy of 
giish interests. Given a fair chance to succeed by 
sjiciency, there is no need to despair of the future of 
gottish Agriculture. Rural Scotland can still produce 


men of outstanding organizing ability. ‘The immense 


machine of the English Milk Marketing Board actually 
works—if creakily; and on a smaller scale the Scottish 
Milk Marketing Board works and will work better. Have 
any of the other great industries moved as far towards 
national planning ? 


UNIVERSITIES AND CAREERS IN SCOTLAND 


By J. R. 


T is unnecessary for anyone who would write on 
education in Scotland to emphasize the strength of 
the country’s University tradition. For centuries there 
has persisted an honourable endeavour on the part of 
parents to send their children to the Universities, not 
wlely, perhaps, for the sake of the training, but also for 
the material rewards that would follow on the acquisition 
of a degree. Even in the face of the unemployment 
among University graduates, especially during the past 
three years, it is not easy to make parents realize that to 
gin a University degree is no sure passport to a job. 

~ But while, in general, that remains the general position, 
there are undeniable signs that University education 
in relation to employment is being much more closely 
yrutinized than previously. For illustration, take the 
ysition of the entrants on the Arts side over a series 
ofyears. In 1921-22 there entered on courses in Arts at 
the four Scottish Universities 994 students (3874 men and 
620 women). That figure gradually rose till a ‘ peak ” 
vear Was I ached in 1927-28, when no fewer than 1812 
(820 men and 992 women) began study. Since that date 
it is significant that the figure has gradually dwindled 
util, at the beginning of the current session, the number 
of entrants had come back to 1,128 (603 men and 525 
women). One very noticeable feature has been the de- 
cine in the women entrants, so much so that for 1933-34 
there were actually fewer women entrants in Arts than 
in the session 1921-22, 

The immediate cause of this fall in numbers is un- 
doubtedly the existing unemployment among teachers, 
avery large proportion of whom now take a University 
degree. After the War there was a shortage of teachers, 
and the Secondary Schools were cncouraged to send 
forward promising pupils for University graduation with 
a view to a career in teaching. The local Education 
Authorities gave generous grants from public funds, and 
the entrants increased with great rapidity. Additional 
teachers were being taken into the schools to meet new 
developments, and for a time it seemed that Scotland 
could absorb 1,600 new teachers annually. More recent 
experience, however, has made it clear that there never 
was any justification for the huge numbers who entered 
the Arts Faculties of the Universities about 1928, and 
there would have been unemployment among young 
teachers even if no financial crisis had emerged in 1931. 
The doubt about the raising of the school-leaving-age 
to 15 vears did not help matters, and today there is a new 
element of uncertainty arising from the proposals to set 
up Junior Instruction Centres under the aegis of the 
Ministry of Labour for boys and girls leaving school at 14. 
When these centres are in full swing, a considerable 
number of additional teachers will be required and the 
But cf 
the men and women finishing their training this year, 
it is not anticipated that more than one half will get 
The others may expect to 


ultimate prospects may be reasonably good. 


posts within a short period, 
be gradually absorbed within about eighteen months, 
but even then there may be a residuum of 10 per cent. 
for whom the prospects are not good. 

The brightest spot as regards employment is the 


PEDDIE 


Faculty of Medicine. Reports from the four Universities 
indicate that students now finishing their medical course 
are likely to be absorbed without difficulty. A word of 
warning is, however, necessary. The Universities are 
now limiting the entry of medical students, but even so, 
the opinion is freely expressed that, in the absence of 
social legislation involving more employment for doctors, 
there is considcrable danger of a glut before long. 

The position in chemistry and engineering is more 
difficult to Recently the employment of 
graduates in these fields has increased. But in both 
spheres the position is complicated by the fact that, 
during the worst of the slump, a large number of Univer- 
sity graduates with several vears’ practical experience 
lost their jobs. They have not yet been re-absorbed 
and are competing with the newly qualified men for 
junior posts. The University authorities are hopeful 
that the revival in industry will improve the outlook, but 
it would be wrong to expect any tremendous advance in 


estimate, 


the rate of absorption. 

In Law promotion is very slow, and in Chartered 
Accountancy the same holds true. As regards the 
Church, it may be said without disrespect that the absence 
of opportunity in other professions has tended to fill the 
Divinity Halls with students to a degree undreamt of 
only a few vears ago. As a result the numbers of pro- 
bationers may, in the coming years, prove to be much 
greater than the vacancies to be filled. 

In Commerce the financial crisis has, of course, tem- 
porarily closed many doors. Much hard work in the 
Scottish Universities has gone to the firmer cementing of 
the alliance between Commerce and the Universities, 
with results frequently promising, but sometimes very 
depressing. The number of commercial posts available 
has never been large, but the Universities are making 
strong efforts to develop this side of their work, and, 
given a genuine revival in trade, they look for increasing 
scope for their graduates in this field. 

In writing this article one is acutely aware of the bleak 
influence of the past three years. Undue pessimism 
would be out of place. Yet it is hard to resist the con- 
clusion that, taking the Scottish Universities as a whole, 
the numbers coming forward have been seriously in excess 
of the appointments available, either in Scotland or 
Generalization is not easy. The 
smallest University St. Andrews —has relatively little 
unemployment. among its graduates. The largest — Glas- 
gow —on the other hand, situated amid the hard-hit west 
of Scotland, has passed through a diflicult period. A few 
vears of material prosperity would make an enormous 
‘ There will always be 


beyond its borders, 


difference in the entire outlook. 
openings for the best students. But for the average 
student the prospects are problematic. Facts have to 
be faced, and all bodies and individuals connected with 
education in Scotland ought to be asking themselves 
earnestly whether the University tradition in Scotland is 
not sending forward to these seats of learning many 
students for whom disillusionment ts inevitable. In this 
relation must be established 


field, as in others, some 


between supply and demand, 
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co catch-phrases appear frequently in the Scottish 
Press and public speeches today. They are 
** southward trend ” and “ lighter industries.” The brains 
of organizers are required in London and some of the best 
are being beckoned away. Or only the _ brass-plate 
with name is transferred (of the Bank, Railway Com- 
pany, Dyeing, Publishing firm or whatever it may be) 
and the business is to be handled in future by the 
Southerners. So the phrase “* southward trend” has an 
ominous sound today. 

Of “lighter industries ” we are likely to hear more 
in the future. The strong band of Scots without 
** powers ” (but not without power) called the Scottish 


National Development Council are widening their 
researches: The Scottish Travel Association has lately 


been making a bid for attention with invitations to the 
English to see the country. 

The traveller—who knows better than the Scot ?— 
has all the satisfaction of the explorer when he touches 
the Enchanted Border, while the scholar seems to find 
himself between the covers of his old history-book when 
he treads the actual closes and wild corries that have 
been pressed by sacred feet. Without the geographical 
setting, the design which we call history has no form. 

In Scotland, then, we have our memorials, our 
clearances. our new roads and bridges which the worldly 
traveller stays to admire. In these he senses the 
enduring nationhood of Scotland, no less than in her 
steamships, tweed factories, and songs. He will learn, 
too, that there is no history without tears, least of all 
the history of Scotland. He joins us in the never- 
ending quest—to lay salt on the nearly obliterated tales 
and tokens of the past; thus helping (if I may be 
further forgiven) towards the embalming of our home- 
land history in an immortality that is otherwise in 
jeopardy. 

While, however, we pray for the preservation of the 
past of Scotland, we seek to study a precarious present 
and to foresee and plan for a desired future. No in- 
dustry, no country can be run on the principle of the 
ostrich who hides from the future and calls it discretion. 
Planning is economical. If a healthy population or a 
more easily-run city results, saving there must be. 
All of man’s purposes, industrial, agricultural, pastoral, 


building, horticultural, fruit-growing and _ canning, 
communications, transport, markets, no less than 


natural resources, sea, forest, coal and water-power, 
must be surveyed and scientifically estimated; and 
survey and planning is not a simple affair of poring 
over a large-scale map with bottles of coloured inks 
and a ruler. 

Sooner or later, too, the latest bogey must be wrestled 
with. The face of Scotland is bound to suffer change 
if action ensues. Still the battle of the sites flickers in 
the cities, and the ery of ‘* Desecration !”’ echoes in the 
glens—substitutes, obviously, for the bloodier feuds of 
long ago. The face of Scotland, fair though furrowed, 
wiil still be her fortune, and still will launch a thousand 
ships (per annum) in which her admirers cross the oceans 
to gaze upon its legendary beauty. 

It was interesting to observe the steady stream of 
carnest enguirers that sought advice at the Information 
Bureau of the “ Scotland Calling ” Exhibition, recently 


held in the Imperial Institute. No question, however 


trivial or intricate, seemed to baffle the patient and 
almost encyclopaedic minds who had challenged London 


———— 


HER TOURISTS 


WHITSON 


with this display of holiday opportunities for every tast, 

The Exhibition, which was arranged by a sub-con,. 
mittee of the Scottish Travel Association, was practic) 
to the last degree, as far as its limited resources per. 
mitted. Travel by night and day, road and rail, rambling, 
ramping, fishing, climbing, golfing, — sailing, flying 
““Coming Events ” to witness, castles, abbeys, gardens 
glens, monuments, summits, solitudes, sea-beaches, river. 
courses to make for according to your preferences anj 
the ages and pursuits of your children. 

The Scottish Travel Association deals with about 
4,000 enquiries a year at its headquarters in Edinburgh, 
and its mailbag will now be greatly increased. _ Its fily 
library has twenty reels and its lantern slides, with 
notes, have travelled round Sassenach audiences totalling 
ten thousand. A “‘ Coming Events in Scotland ” calendg 
is sedulously issued in advance, month by month, to the 
Press, news films and travel agents. Local authorities 
and hotel-keepers are kept in touch with, and all local 
guide-books are stocked and distributed. A small 
Government grant is paid annually through the Towis 
Association of Great Britain. For the rest, it depend 
for support on those Scots whom it seeks to serve. Yet 
only seventy ‘* Authorities ” and four hundred subscriber 
(mainly hotel-keepers) have as yet responded to its 
claims. New ground is hard to break. 

Of course there will always be a section of peopk 
(even in Scotland) to whom brains are suspect. Eve 
more dangerous than brains is imagination. One 
our Scottish town-planners said recently : “* We cannot 
do wrong if at the beginning of plan-making we work 
to the limit of our imagination.” To many this 
sounds like lunacy, to others it is as the light o 
Dawn. Visions of the future! Vistas of the past- 
we cannot see either clearly. Are there mists in ow 
eyes? “ Neither death nor the sun can be looked at 
steadily !” said a philosopher; no, nor Deirdre, nor 
Flodden ; nor the blood-stained National Covenant ; nor 
Bruce’s sword; nor Burns’ letters nor the banner-he: 
decked Shrine. Where there is imagination there are tear. 

But our travellers, our tourists, our hikers and biker, 
and traffickers of Scotland-trove are not to be encouraged 
to be just looking at things, sad, old and far-off thing 
like these. We will show them our products (from 
kipper to Cunarder), our football, our cruises and crafts 
The best-bred will not remind us of our ancestry o 
reivers nor seek to rob us, in revenge, of our Sabbath 
rights. What are they “ Searching Scotland ” for, if ther 
‘annot discern her soul or, discerning, seek to desecrate it’ 

If this country of ours is indeed a source of attraction 
to the stranger, she is an object of peculiar solicitud 
and pride to those who pass their lives within he 
boundaries. Not less precious is she to those who dwel 
in Scotland overseas, to every Scot in exile and to every 
homing son. To those who care for her destiny sh 
appears both as ancestry and offspring. 'They—we- 
seem to be alternately inhibited and inspired in o 
passionately cautious love of her. Really we are parental 
in our attitude—in our dual desire that her face shal 
not change, yet we yearn for her to fulfil her potentialities. 
Lovers of their country are concerning themselves with 
these. 





Mr. Moray McLaren's article on “ Showing Scotlant 
to the World * has been unavoidably postponed until net 
week. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


“Touch Wood.” By C.L. Anthony. At the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket 


tm scene of Miss Anthony’s new play is set in a small 
hotel on the coast of Scotland. Its main theme is of Robin 
and Sylvia Herriot, a successful architect and his wife, who 
have returned, without being aware of it until they have 
arrived there, at the hotel where their honeymoon was spent. 
They have attained that point in mutual assurance where 
enchantment has subsided and reliance has not yet grown 
into indispensability. They are the servants, and potentially 
the victims, of habit. 

Sylvia, who is aware that their relationship is precarious, 
js restless and apprehensive ; Robin, who does not try to 
anticipate events, remains genially impassive towards her 
forebodings. In the hotel is Mab Lawrence, a girl of twenty- 
two in charge of a younger brother and sister. The Herriots, 
who have no children of their own, are attracted to them 
and adopt them for the week they intend to stay. Mab, 
satisfied by companionship, falls abruptly in love with 
Robin and tries to persuade him to desert his wife. She 
tells him that she can give him what Sylvia no longer can, 
children and the sense of rapture which habit has taken 
fom them, and tries, like Ibsen’s Hilda, to convince him 
that she will make him build cathedrals instead of banks. 
It is a weakness in the play that the end of the second act 
leaves him apparently persuaded by her, while the next 
morning shows him entirely unaffected. It is left to Sylvia 
to rescue the play and its protagonists from an impossible 
ituation, by declaring that she accepts and is not surprised 
at the situation. Her acceptance is so admirably made that 
it leaves her rival with no weapons to fight her cause. 

Such a summary does nothing to indicate the fullness of 
Miss Anthony’s canvas, nor the wit with which her play 
abounds. There are thirteen characters in all, and none of 
them (it is an unusual merit today) is redundant: each 
contributes something essential to the general effect. The 
acting was consistently admirable. Of the players of smaller 
parts there is only room to mention Mr. Dennis Arundell, 
whose portrait of a supercilious playwright was one of the 
most admirable pieces of light acting seen on -the stage for 
some time. Mr. Ian Hunter played Robin Herriot with 
judgement, and Miss Dorothy Hyson’s Mab Lawrence was 
4 performance of real distinction. Miss Marie Ney’s brilliant 
study of Sylvia Herriot would alone make the play worth 
seeing. This is in every respect Miss C. L. Anthony’s best 
play. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 
“As You Like It.” By William Shakespeare. At the 
Open Air Theatre, Regent’s Park 


Tar sun gave his fitful patronage, and the stage, if a little 
too well-kept for Arden, had all the trim formality which one 
associates with Arcady. Three mallard and a wood-pigeon 
paid cursory and casual visits. The Open Air Theatre’s 
Shakespearean season got away to a flying start. 

Acting in the open air is hard work for the players. A 
battery of ambushed amplifiers cannot obviate the necessity 
for plainer speaking than the theatre proper demands; 
gesture and movement must aim at the broader effects while— 
in the absence of all aids to illusion—keeping within the 
bounds of an easy naturalism, On the whole the company 
emerged with credit from the ordeal. 

Miss Anna Neagle’s Rosalind, after only nine days’ rehearsal, 
was good, but will clearly be much better before the run is 
over, What beauty, charm, high spirits, and hard work can 
do, Miss Neagle did, showing in the process promise of an 
accomplishment which experience may develop into a real 
distinction, Miss Margaretta Scott as Celia played second 
fiddle with zest and loyalty, and Miss Eileen Beldon clowned 
brilliantly as Audrey. In the delivery of his lines Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s Jaques showed both a talent for making much out 
of little and a tendency to make little out of much; but in 
his sense of character and of comedy there was nothing amiss. 
Mr. Henry Hewitt’s subacid Touchstone, Mr. Leslie French’s 
lvrieal Amiens. and Mr. Jobn Drinkwater’s Duke, authoritative 


yet benign, were ornaments to Arden, Mr. Jack Hawkins’ 
Orlando moved with grace and vigour through the comedy ; 
every word he spoke could be heard, and every word was 
spoken with intelligence. His was easily the best performance. 
Mr. Robert Atkins’ production was workmanlike, though 
perhaps too elaborately decorated with song and dance; _ it 
was otherwise free from affectation and pervaded by a merry 
and companionable atmosphere. Among so much reality, 
however—teal trees, real birds, even a real sheep dog—it was 
surprising to see two starving men fobbed off with one Cox’s 
pippin apiece; the Duke in exile may have lived humbly, 
but there is nothing in the text to suggest that he was a 
vegetarian, PETER FLEMING, 


The Cinema 


“The Scotland Yard Mystery.” At the Rialto 

Tue part of Chief Inspector Stanton, in this British Inter- 
national picture, is played by the late Gerald du Maurier. 
It was his last leading part, though shortly before his fatal 
illness he played the Duke of Wiirtemburg in Jew Suss, 
which has not yet been shown. The talkies came rather late 
in his career for him to take full advantage of the new oppor- 
tunities they offered to stage actors, but his economical, 
unemotional style suited them very well, and I shall always 
remember his quietly vivid sketch of the German army- 
doctor in I Was a Spy. 

In The Scotland Yard Mystery he has an easy part, and his 
acting is sound enough, but a little of the old verve seems to 
be lacking. Perhaps the part was too easy, or perhaps 
du Maurier felt himself overshadowed by the villain, who 
certainly has all the “ meat.”’ This sinister individual, admirably 
played by Frank Curzon, uses his official post as Home Office 
pathologist to conceal his private direction of a series of 
gigantic insurance frauds, made possible through his invention 
of a serum which induces a state of catalepsy indistinguishable 
from death. It is important in this type of story that the 
villain should never for an instant lose his nerve, and Dr. 
Charles Masters never does. Suave to the last, he dies at 
Croydon Aerodrome with a hypodermic in his hand, jesting 
to his mistress about his insurance policy. 

A few years ago British detective films were crude and 
stilted compared with the corresponding American article. 
The Scotland Yard Mystery attempts no great originality, 
but its production technique is pleasantly efficient. 


“Flying Down to Rio.” At the Regal 

Goop light musical films are rare—as rare as good light 
music. It is far easier to make some sort of an impression 
with a strong dramatic subject. And the best light musical 
films, so far, have nearly all come from the Continent, from 
Germany or France, where perhaps the social atmosphere 
is—or has been—more favourable to the expression of a 
gaiety that is not mechanical and a sentiment that is not 
sentimental. Hollywood's Jorty-Second Street was well 
done, but it depended more on its dramatic interest than on 
its musical background. Most American musicals are 
laborious—too plainly the work of a team of entertainers 
who have struggled pretty grimly to evolve a light-hearted 
effect. 

As Flying Down to Rio unrolls itself on the screen, one can 
almost overhear the story-conferences, the arguments, the 
bright suggestions, the sighs of relief when the scenario is 
at last settled. Novelty was essential—so why not have the 
chorus-girls dancing in mid-air on the wings of aeroplanes ? 
There they are, bevies of them, while the aeroplanes circle 
over Rio, and below, on the hotel terrace, the heroine’s father, 
almost ruined by the machinations of Greeks and bankers, 
gazes up gratefully at this marvellous publicity spectacle 
which is about to restore his hotel to prosperity. But it is 
too evident that the girls must have been photographed in 
the studio, with the aerial views of Rio added afterwards. 

However, the real star of the show is Fred Astaire, 
His dancing and some effective playing of jazz music are 
the best parts of an elaborate but mediocre entertainment. 

CuarLes Davy. 
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Art 


The Stage and the Frame 


Arr there many artists now for whom the theatre has the 
fascination it had for Degas, for Watteau, for Sickert in his 
youth ? It seems not : but it is easy to find, on the contrary, 
painters of brilliant promise who are attracted to stage and 
costume design. Mr. John Gower Parks, for instance, despite 
the work he has shown at the New English Art Club and 
clsewhere, despite the fact that he is a member of the staff 
of a famous art school, is certainly winning himself a reputa- 
tion far more quickly by the charm and originality of his 
settings for The Country Wife at the Ambassadors than he 
could ever hope to do by painting. Mr. Duncan Grant, too, 
whose exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery is proving one of the 
most successful of the year, has enormously increased his 
public by his ventures in the theatre; and Miss Cathleen 
Mann, who is exhibiting such accomplished and modish 
portraits at Knoedler’s, has a room in addition devoted to 
costume designs. 

Mr. Ardizzone, who is having a show at Leger’s in Bond 
Street, besides being a draughtsman whose touch appeals to 
connoisseurs, is already a comedian. The sculptor has a 
harder task. Personally, I always feel he is not nearly 
enough employed either in the theatre, in commerce, or 


in advertising. I am not suggesting that Sir Alfred 
Gilbert should have been commissioned to deal with the 


sky-signs in Piccadilly in addition to his other airy achieve- 
ment in the middle of it ; but the phrase ‘airy achievement’ 
reminds me of a man worthy of both honours; I mean 
Maurice Lambert, brother of. Constant Lambert the musician, 
surely the most versatile, the most employable, the best 
technician, of all modern sculptors. *‘ Airy achievement ” 
is exactly the phrase for his flight of larks in the Lefevre 
Gallery's narrow upper room. No style, no material, no 
undertaking in any medium seems to come amiss to him, 
from his astonishingly life-like portrait in bronze of Mr, 
Adrian Stokes, vibrating with challenge and drama, to the 
exquisite finish and design of his group of fish. Sheer physical 
strength no doubt has something to do with an achievement 
like his carving and polishing of a gigantic lump of green 
onyx, one of the most sumptuous objects now to be seen in 
London. 


But is there necessarily a connexion between the stage and 
the frame, between art and drama? Or is there a kind of 
painting and sculpture which gives one, so to speak, a rest 
from human preoccupations, from space as we see it on the 
stage, from time as we feel it in a quickened heart-beat ? 

When we come back from the theatre or a party or from 
the clash of humanity in daily life, is there a kind of art which 
we ean contemplate with feelings quite other than those we 
have used all day? The artists who think there is do not 

form so small a minority really as is often supposed ; for al 
landscape, I think, is primarily art of this sort. But it is the 
kind of art, unluckily—since it claims to be pure art, un. 
mixed with the excitements of drama and devoid of obvious 
emotional emphasis or association—which is the subject of 
such heated discussion that many people imagine it to be 
the special province of highbrows and aesthetic theorists, 
But this is really the reverse of the truth. It is true that 
painting has now become a specialized subject, divorced 
from all familiar themes of poetry, allegory, mythology or 
religion, and that it is now getting more and more impossible 
for the ordinary man to discuss it in the same language 
that he uses for talking about books or ideas. But on 
the other hand, it is now more possible for the ordinary 
man, and also the ordinary woman, to appreciate a good 
painting at the first glanee, in the same way that he or she 
appreciates a pretty recom or good clothes. 

More and more the modern painter tends to make pictures 
easy to look at. That a picture at first sight may give a 
shock of pleasure no more emotional or poetic than that which 
we feel at the sight of an attractive shop-window may seem 
to have reduced the artist to the level of the advertisement- 
expert, or the scene-painter. But it has at least also had the 
effect of raising the advertisement-expert and the scene- 

painter nearer the plane of the artist. 
W. W. Wixkwortn, 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, MAY 25th 
18.30 Old English Music : Northern Studio Orchestra ., 
19.10 Flower Shows: Beverley Nichols .. 

19.30 Along the Roman Road: G. M. Boumphrey. 
air series 

20.15 Evening in Budape sf: short story told. by Rokert Speight 
with music, tzigane and otherwise .. 

21.00 B.B.C. Concert of Contemporary Music—7. Béla Bartok 
programme. Béla Barték (pianoforte), B.B.C. Ke 
Orchestra, &c.. 


ee NR 


An open- 


R., &e, 


LR, & 

21.20 Wings of the ‘Morni ng. Repeat performance of Lance ° 103 

Sieveking’ s play of a crime in the fourth dimension <a 
22.35 Short Story—The Red Lantern: Richard Hughes... ,, 

SATURDAY, MAY 26th 

10.45 A Traveller in Search of Music: Philip Thornton és Oe 
14.30 Sixth National Eisteddfod of the Children of Wales : N. 
18.30 The New Amateur Golf Champion: Bernard Darwin N, 
19.00 Midland String Quartet. Mozart, &c : MR, 
19.05 Island ‘Tour-—Thke Inner Hebrides : S. P. B. Mais a 
19.30 In Town Tonight nN 
20.00 Festival Concert by Prizewinners from Glasgow and E idin- 

burgh Musical Festivals and the Verse-Speaking Festival .. SR, 
21.15 The Week in Scotland : George Blake ; . SR 
21.20 Time to Spare—What Clubs can Do ee se . N 


SUNDAY, MAY 27th 
14.40 Three Elizabethan \ctors—Alleyn, Richard Burbage, Will 
Kemp = GB. Harrison, Ph.D. ‘ds es ae ne N 
17.30 Men in the Making in Kashmir: Eric Tyndale-Biscoe ..°  \, 


17-45 Spencer Dyke String Quartet and Betty Humby. Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Novacek . . oe 
18.15 Poems by Cecil Day Lewis, read by ‘himself MR, 
19.55 Service from Croydon Parish Church: the Bishop of 
Croydon f 
20.00 Service from Carr's Lane Congregational Church, Bir- 


mingham: Rev. Gwilym Griffiths .. MR, 
20.00 Public Mecting on the National Church Extension Scheme 

in Scotland, from Edinburgh: The Moderator of the 

General Assembly and Colonel John Buchan, M.P., Lord 


High Commissioner .. - aaa se ve «- SR 
21.05 Melodies of Christendom, ‘under the direction of Sit 
Walford Davies : the Wireless Singers oe we oo ON 


21.05 B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. John Barbirolli .. ee oo LR 


MONDAY, MAY 28th 

10.45 Speeding : Sir Malcolm Campbell .. oe ee ve ON 
18.50 Current Fiction : Francis Hackett Y 
19.30 The Treaty of Versailles—How the Treaty Jooks to France 
Today : Professor Denis Saurat .. oe oe 

20.35 Die Meistersinger, Act 11, from Covent Garden. «« Jake 
21.15 The Week-end on the Road : G. H. Stancer as é< e 
21.20 Mind, the Doctor—What is the Normal?: by a Doctor N, 
21.30 Gramophone Records : Christopher Stone. LR. 
21.35 Two Scandinavian Plays—Three Trappers from the Danish, 
The Copy from the Norwegian ay a we “8 


TUESDAY, MAY 29th 
10.45 Vegetable Pies and Puddings : Emilie Waller .. os 
14.05 Bird Protection—2. Eggs: Eric Parker (to schools) , N. 
18.30 Chamber Music and Choral from St. sail s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh : 4 SR. 
19.00 The Peasant C antata: Bach . oo ME 
19.25 Common Property—3. Fountains ‘\bbey and W halley oo, NWN 
19.30 The Story of Sherborne Abbey—Re-Dedication of the 
Lady Chapel .. . WR. 
20.30 The Web Of Thought : and Action—How Do W c Evolve ?: 
Professor Levy and Professor Doris Mackinnon .. 
** Picture People *—_Variety programme compiled from 
the sound-track of recent films a 
Act IH, from Covent Garden . a oo o 


20.35 


22.30 -drabella (Strauss), ; 
WEDNESDAY, MAY 3oth 
10.45 Thinking Aloud: A. G. Street P ee ae N. 
18.50 Science in the Making: Gerald Heard N. 
19.05 For Farmers Only : John Morgan and other farmers discuss 
the Bath and West. N. 
19.30 The Adult Offender : Lt.-Col. Sir Vivian Henderson, MP. oN. 
19.55 Northern Eloquence—g. Speech by Andrew Marvell, M.P., 
in 1677... NR. 
20.15 Choir and Cloister—6. Peterborough— Music of organ 
and choir. The Jast of the series .. os JR, MER, ee 
21.20 The Theatre: James Agate .. ae ah N. 
21.35 Symphony Concert: B.B.C. Orchestra, cond. Albert 
Coates, in Russian music “e ae , ao 
THURSDAY, MAY 31st 
10.45 The Year in Whitehall: Mrs. Oliver Strachey N. 
19.30 From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.—a controversial discussion on 
Trade Unionism N. 
20.00 “ A Tedious Brief Scene freely adapted from the clown 
scenes in Midsummer Night's Dream - W.R. 
20.15 In Praise of Scotland—s. The North East Corner S.R. 
20.30 La Boheme, Act I, trom Covent Garden... ; oe 
21.00 “A Stranger in these Parts ”’—a tourist’s guide to Wales : 
Edmund Vale .. WR. 
22.05 Folk Songs of Many I ‘ands— “sung by E ngel Lund N. 
Foundations of Music (18.30 N.) 
May 25th. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas : Edward Isaacs. 
May 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st. Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas: Joha 


Hunt. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Highland Gateway 

North is north and south is south; but I believe that the 
two will meet in exceptional rivalry at the Scottish National 
show which is to be held just a month hence in Glasgow, 
acity that in spite of its most urban state is the gateway 
to much of the most glorious and varied country in or about 
our island. Scotland descends in great force on southern 
shows; and in one—at Smithfield—is all-conquering. No 
one has found a rival to the Aberdeen-Angus, except in its 
own offspring, the half-bred shorthorn, or perhaps one should 
add in the Galloway where it is solely a question of beef. 
It is right and proper that the south should return the com- 
pliment by flocking to the north; and there are attractions 
in Glasgow which should ensure a large influx both from 
the south and from Wales. As to my own acquaintance 
with Glasgow and its neighbourhood, almost the most beautiful 
journey I ever took began in Glasgow and ended in Jura 
where still flourish both the golden eagle and the chough ; 
and the loons are as common a spectacle as once by Thoreau’s 


house on Walden. 
* * * * 


Ribbon Bungalows 

In a lovely county, otherwise completely unspoilt by car, 
shack, or advertisement, I saw, last week, one example of the 
ribbon type of bungalitis that had every disadvantage, and, 
when you looked into minor details, every threat for the 
future. The little ugly houses were being built each on a 
tenth of an acre. Since the two ribbons were remote and 
growing more remote from the centre it was judged too 
expensive to supply the developing area with public sewer 
and water, so on each tenth of an acre is built a well and a 
cesspool necessarily adjacent. Since the cesspools are small 
they are made with a base as porous as the soil will allow, 
that as much as possible of their contents may seep away. 
What effect this may have on adjacent supplies of water, say, 
tenyears hence, it is better not to inquire. In the protest against 
the buildings that make such ribbons not enough is said of the 
future effects. The houses are built for the moment and so 
will prove a curse to the next generation. The Regional 
Plan, strictly enforced and made with the long view, is the 
only salvation. 

* * * * 


Zoo Ideals 

Thousands visited Whipsnade this Whitsuntide, and one 
hopes that they observed the special virtues of this most 
beautiful Zoo. It is right and proper that Whipsnade (which 
boasts as fine views as Ivinghoe Beacon itself) should be a 
breeding ground. A great part of the intention of establishing 
this rural Zoo of spacious proportions was to enable animals to 
breed in peace and comfort ; and it is fulfilling its purpose 
in more ways than one expected. Who would have dared 
to prophesy that the Brush Turkey of Australia would have 
successfully hatched its eggs in a hotbed in this climate of 
ours? Yet the miracle was accomplished last year. Oak 
leaves and bluebell stalks and bits of stick scratched into 
an enormous heap by the laborious cock did the service 
successfully. Again numbers of our wild birds took advantage 
of this little sanctuary. Hare foreign birds that had not 
bred before in England have been lured to productivity by 
the congenial surroundings. This May a tigress, it is hoped, 
will give birth to cubs in such comfort and decent privacy 
as will almost annul the hardships of captivity. Whipsnade 
in short has brought nearer the ideal of our zoologists that 
the capture of wild animals will become altogether superfluous. 
Enough will be bred in captivity to supply the demand ; 
and in general an animal born in a Zoo is content with life 
in a Zoo. One cannot say this of the captured eagle or 
tiger, 


* * % * 


The Perfect Green 

On May 30th a special conference on “greens” is to be 
celebrated. Now “ green” as a substantive belongs technically 
to golf, bowls and villages ; but we may make it generic and 
include pitches and lawns, All these come under the beneficent 
influence of the Board of Greenkeeping Research at Bingley, 


Yorkshire, though its experimental plots become more 
widely distributed. Since last year’s annual report was 
published the bowlers have shown only less interest than 
the golfers; and indeed the game of bowls continues to 
increase its votaries. It is a very widely spread game indeed, 
perhaps more definitely encouraged by municipalities than 
any other game. The cry of ‘“* Good wood!” is heard all 
over the land. Cumberland turf, which fetches astonishing 
prices, is generally considered necessary, though sometimes 
its quality vanishes in uncongenial neighbourhoods. Real 
advance is being made at Bingley in the manufacture and 
maintenance both of the bowling green and the golf green. 
Aberystwyth University itself has not done more for farmers’ 
grass than Bingley for players’ grass. Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
whose favourite green at Rye was once destroyed by wire-worm 
and his putts there deflected, will rejoice to know that the Bin- 
gley receipt has proved sovereign and, though concentrated, was 
supplied in hundreds of gallons. Even the wire-worm, which well 
deserves its English name, cannot face Orthodichlorobenzene 
plus Jeyes fluid ! 


of * * a 


The Way of a Swallow 

Here is a curious tale of the nest-building zeal of a 
pair of swallows on a Hertfordshire house. The dis- 
tinguished owner is now waiting for the sequel. The 
larder is outside the house and connected with the kitchen 
by a roof which enables people to pass in and out in 
bad weather. The roof is so built that there are about half 
a dozen little compartments underneath on each side. A 
few years ago a pair of swallows nested in one of these com- 
partments and every year since, except one, swallows have 
nested in one or other. This year there is a difference : 
the swallows appeared earlier than usual and began to recon- 
dition an old nest; but the work dissatisfied them: since 
then they have built or partly built four nests in compartments 
on the other side and are still engaged on this task. What can 
their object be ? 

* * * * 

Nesting Zeal 

By a cottage in the same county the bird-loving owner 
always reconditions the old nest for a fond pair of swallows, 
and three years ago, by helping the pair to clean and 
make up the nest, enabled them to bring up four families 
in the one season in the same nest ; and this must be a best in 
the records. Martins, I think, are rather fonder than swallows 
of reconditioning old nests, and will on occasion build or 
repair more nests than are necessary. I saw last year no 
fewer than three score odd of martins’ nests on a farmhouse 
wall—some new, some reconditioned, a few past repair and 
one or two better nests unused. We have all seen cock 
wrens build a number of superfluous nests; and indeed 
other birds, including wagtails and, of course, plover, do the 
same; but the superfluous toil is usually the cock’s, wha 
leaves the final choice to the hen. Such house-building 
zeal, shared by a pair, is quite beyond my experience, and 
I share J. L. H.’s curiosity about the sequel. 

* %* * * 


The Bloody Turk 


Can anyone trace a ‘“ Bloody Turk”? The question ig 
neither idle nor offensive. The adjective is a compliment, 
and this particular Turk is much wanted to make good a 
company that has been collected by a long labour of love. 
The Bloody Turk is an apple, remembered from their youth 
with affection by more than one dweller in the Three 
Counties, as Hereford, Gloucester and Worcester proudly 
call themselves. Apples earn their names curiously. An 
almost extinct variety was called Carrion because a farmer 
had the habit of throwing the body of any dead farm animal 
into the boughs of a particular tree. The Turk was so called 
because it was not red only on the outside, but throughout, 
It had red blood, like one variety of orange or, in a much 
more partial way, the Red Quarrenden, which has streaks of 
inner red. Possibly, too—and for this reason it would be 
precious—it had a high percentage of tannin, which marks 
the supreme quality of the cider apple. 

W. Braco Tuomas, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” 


paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue SPECTATOR. |] 


FASCISM UNVEILED 
[To the Editor of Tue Sprecraror.] 

Sir,-Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale refers me to the 1933 report of 
the Commercial Counsellor to the British Embassy in Rome. 
I wonder if he has read it. I cannot think so. He may have 
read the introduction, which, as was noted at the time, de- 
parted from the tradition of political neutrality by approving 
the Fascist system, But he can hardly have got further than 
this. If he did, he is not at all wise to recommend the report 
to critics of that system. 

For what is the tale it has to tell? One of lamentable 
decline. Workers’ wages have fallen, employers’ bank- 
ruptcics have increased in number (there are now 2,000 a 
month), unemployment has risen. Foreign trade has been 
halved since 1930. The Public Debt is larger than it was 
before Mussolini seized power. The Budget shows huge 
deficits (though this, being due to the expenditure on publie 
works, is not important). 

That all this is due to Fascism no sane person would con- 
tend, But it does show that Fascism is far from doing all 
that is claimed for it by its chief and by his supporters in 
Britain, As to the Corporate State, Mr. Fortescue-Brickdale 
confuses the arrangements to prohibit strikes and lock-outs, 
to abolish workers’ freedom, to subsidize industry in some 
directions (for instance, shipping and shipbuilding) with the 
bringing to birth of a new economic system, All these things 
are familiar ; there is in them nothing significant or new. And 
if the Corporate State were cight years old already, as Mr. 
Fortescue-Brickdale claims, why did Signor Mussolini issue 
about a week ago a decree that it was to start work ? 

The statement that ‘Sir Oswald Mosley includes the 
British Empire in his Fascist programme ” betrays the total 
Jack of realism which vitiates the British Fascist argument. 
Apart from the certainty that the Dominions and colonies and 
possessions will have a word to say, what proportion of our 
present export trade does Mr. Brickdale suppose they could 
provide for ? 

They will not supply us with wheat and meat and fruit and 
tinned salmon and tobacco and the other commodities on 
which we so heavily depend, unless we can offer goods that they 
require in exchange. Is Sir Oswald going to dictate to them 
as to what they shall accept ? And can he foree them to 
send us their produce? If not, then my forecast. of “a 
return to eating and clothing ourselves as our ancestors did 
in the remote past *’ still holds good.-—I am, Sir, &e., 

HAMILTON FYFE. 

London, 


GERMANY TODAY: 
[To the Editor of Tae Srecraror.| 

Srr,—As a German who happened to spend a few days m 
England and to read Mr. Wilson Harris’ ‘* German Impres- 
sions ” I wish to congratulate you on the author’s able survey 
of his impressions of the present-day state of affairs in Ger- 
many, for he has obviously made the most of a week’s stay. 
If I attempt to supplement these impressions, it is merely 
because I agree with him that a stranger, however well- 
informed, can see Jess of the real Germany today than ever. 
Even if I agreed with the view ascribed to * sober, middle-class 
Germans ” that ‘‘ on the whole things in Germany are better 
than they were,” I think he fails to take account of that strong 
body, not merely of discontent to which he refers, but of disgust 
-—foreedly unvocal for the time being for obvious reasons—with 
the actions of so-called ** leaders ” who have established them- 
selves as * bosses’ all over the country and exert a party 
dictatorship, often arbitrary and bullying and not efficiently 
held in check by the party leaders at the top. 

That, however, is probably inevitable with any party dic- 
tatorship not controlled by an unmuzzled opposition; but 
what is more essential in order to obtain a true picture of 
Germany as she is today are other features not evident to the 


‘air? 


visitor ; the despair of the academic classes and of the inteljj. 
gentsia at the ravages of “ Babbitt running amok,” the disas. 
trous effects of the Nazi creed and policy on Schools and 
Universities and the utter despondency of the most valuable 
section of Germany in face of the apotheosis of mediocrity 
and of the official cult of a small bourgeois and present civiliza. 
tion, to the detriment of those qualities of the mind which have 
made Germany in the past what she was. No picture of 
Germany can be complete that does not reflect that strong 
and ever-growing opposition of the thinking German to a 
régime that has also disappointed many of its older adherents 
of the more scholastic type by playing down to the instincts 
of the masses and forcing upon a “ nation of thinkers and 
poets ” a creed that is abhorrent to all its best minds and to its 
most valuable moral forces. To underestimate the volume 
of this “* spiritual opposition ” to the existing régime would 
give an entirely one-sided ‘picture of Germany of today.— 
I an, Sir, &c., ; 
A Non-Nazit GERMAN P rnior, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Frank Melland, in his letter to The Spectator published 
on May 11th, on the subject of the South African Protector- 
ates, states that ‘‘ the Union Government’s policy has pro- 
gressed infinitely further of late in the right direction than we 
have in these three territories,” also that **the Union Govern. 
ment’s policy is changing rapidly and steadily,” apparently 
also for the better as regards the position of the native, 

Would Mr. Melland kindly specify a few definite ways and 
concrete things in which this improvement in the Union 
Government’s policy is manifest? The natives of South 
Africa, though brought to a terrible impasse by the white 
man’s restrictive employment policy, are still expected to do 
impossibilities on a starvation diet while thousands of pounds 
are being voted by the government towards the relief of 
** poor whites ” (in other words, backvelders of mainly Dutch 
origin) who owe their position chiefly to their own inherent 
laziness and lack of endeavour. 

The Government native boycott still continues. Further 
means are being taken in the Union Parliament to deprive 
the native of any remunerative work for which he may be 
fitted, and what can only be regarded as monctary bribes 
are openly offered to farmers and industrialists who will dis- 
charge natives and employ white people in their place. To 
quote from the Union Minister of Labour at a recently held 
Parliamentary meeting, “ If you ” (South African industrial- 
ists) ‘‘ employ European labour at double the cost of Native 
labour I shall make good the difference on the outlay.” And 
when asked where the native was to go eventually, the Minister 
replied that there was ample work on the Mines, So there is, 
but the mine labourer returns to his kraal with consumption 
as his chief guerdon for work and a lively knowledge of the 
white man’s vices. Is any improvement perceptible in all 
this? The native is a tax-payer as well as the white man 
and entitled to a share of justice and a place in the sun. Why 
should not the native be free to choose his work as he pleases ? 
He is not officially recognized in South Africa as the white 
man’s slave.—I am, Sir, &c., P. A. BANKEs. 

8 ill Road, St. John’s Wood. 


THE CHURCHES, SECURITY AND PEACE 
[To the Editor of 'Turn Srrcratror.|] 

Sir,—I submit, with the deepest respect, that the Arch- 
bishop’s letter leaves Christians as much as ever in a state 
of desperate obscurity as to what they are to do. May | 
ask the Archbishop three questions : 

(1) Does he believe that if the Disarmament Conference 
fails it will be right for England to rearm—especially in the 
And does he consider that such a policy tends towards 
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anything other than suicide for our own country and murder 
of others ? 

2) Does he believe that it is right for a nation to defend 
itself by force of arms if attacked by force of arms ? 

(3) Would he regard a tax-payers’ strike against an 
increased armaments budget as wrong on the principle of 
“Render unto Caesar,” if it was inspired by a conscientious 
objection to subsidizing murder ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLERICUS. 


LAND NATIONALIZATION 
[To the Editor of Tur SrEcTATOR.]. 

Sir,—The Socialist League, of which Sir Stafford Cripps. is 
President, has made clear that the policy of the Labour Party, 
in power, would be, first, Nationalization of the Banks and the 
land. This rules out the rival scheme of taxation of land 
yalues. The advantages of the former are much greater. 
The essential difference is that taxation does nothing to secure 
permanently for communal benefit: the land value created 
by the presence and activities of population, unless it were 
applied on the principles of Henry George, which are confis- 
catory and unthinkable, Taxation would be continually 
raising the question of what proportion of the composite 
subject was to be attributed to site and what to structure. 

Land Nationalization as promulgated by the Labour Party 
does not include buildings, so that the same difficulty of 
apportionment arises. There is no final solution of the pro- 
blem but complete expropriation of the land and the buildings 
upon it on a reasonable basis of compensation, Concurrently 
with this announcement comes the resolve of the present 
Government to repeal the Land Values tax in Part III of the 
Finance Act, 1931, attributed to Viscount Snowden, The 
substitution of Land Nationalization for Land Value taxation 
will, perhaps, not surprise the Viscount, for it will be a rever- 
sion to the principle of the Bill that he backed in 1923 to 
achieve that object. This Bill did not include buildings 
except in the case of agricultural land.—TI am, Sir, &e., 

16 Blackwater Road, Eastbourne, A. W. Crampton, 


A UNITED ARTS SOCIETY 
[To the Editor of Tur Sercrator.| 

Sm,—-During the period of my association with the Camargo 
Ballet Society—from its inception until the achievement of 
its artistic zenith— it was frequently borne in upon me that 
in England artists and art-lovers of the various kinds do not 
associate with each other unless driven to do so by some 
particular professional consideration, and that voluntary or 
spontaneous intercourse between, say, musicians, painters 
and dancers, is rare enough to be conspicuous when it does 
actually occur. In this country artists dwell within groups 
constituted by individuals who practise the same art. 

In certain other Jands, in which this kind of segregation docs 
not prevail, artistic results in the domain of such compre- 
hensive arts as opera and ballet are on a considerably higher 
level, and for reasons that should be altogether obvious. If 
a music-drama of either kind is decorated by a gifted painter, 
and the singers or dancers, as the case may be, who participate 
in the production are not accessible to the aesthetic appeal of 
the scenic or costume design, the artistic suecess of the en- 
semble must necessarily be handicapped. Similarly, if a 
painter is asked to undertake designs and is incapable of an 
adequate appreciation of the musie which is provided for his 
inspiration, the result will inevitably leave much to be desired. 

Ilustration of this lack in our artistic life need not by any 
means be confined to the examples mentioned. It is generally 
conceded that in the film world there has been nothing as 
yet to approach the degree of artistic perfection evinced in the 
achievement of the now world-famous Walt Disney. In 
that instance, it is clear, we have an individual who must have 
profited immensely by association with artists of all kinds, for 
he manifestly combines in his artistie make-up the appre- 
ciation of music, design, colour, movement and filmeraft, and 
such appreciation has served to produce an artistic whole 
which is generally admitted to be beyond criticism. Apply, 
then, an equipment of this high order to the production of 
opera or of ballet and the resultant success would surely sur- 
pass that of a preceding effort. 

It seems safe to assume that a great deal can be accom- 


plished in this direction by the promotion of a requisite artistic 
intercourse between artists and art-lovers of one kind and 
another. How is the necessary association between such 
artists to be promoted ? 

It has seemed to a number of art-lovers who have for 
some time been in conference on the subject, that a step 
towards such national artistic betterment could be brought 
about by a Society which would exist to further this aim, 
and which would frame a season’s programme devised for the 
single purpose of enticing artists and amateurs of one kind 
into the company of those of another. It is surely not idle 
to hope that by such means as this most of the painters, 
sculptors, writers, musicians, actors, dancers and film-craftsmen 
who represent art in England would become, in the proverbial 
sense, ‘“ fuller” artists, and that the degree of their artistic 
achievement would be immeasurably enhanced. 

The United Arts Society, now being formed, will adopt this 
aim, and it is earnestly hoped that everyone who professes any 
interest in the art of this country will afford to the Society 
their wholehearted support.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. Monracu-NATHAN. 
(Director-Secretary, United Arts Society.) 
42, Campden House Court, W. 8. 


WILD LIFE IN THE HOME COUNTIES 

[To the Editor of Tur Sepecrator.]| 
Sir,—For the first time, for at least 20 years, a buzzard, 
or buzzards, have reappeared in this district, where West 
Sussex, Surrey and Hampshire join. A few individual 
members of this fine and picturesque species can do no real 
harm to game preservation, or poultry keeping, and I am 
glad to say that a number of landowners have given orders 
to their keepers not to shoot the buzzard or buzzards. It 
is possible that there is a nest somewhere in the locality. 
Any reader of The Spectator, in this neighbourhood, who 
may chance to discover it would, I suggest, best serve the 
cause of its preservation by mentioning its existence to no 
one, except the person on whose property it is; the latter 
should be approached and begged to leave the famiiy un- 
disturbed. 

I take the opportunity of mentioning one or two other 
Natural History facts about the neighbourhood which are 
interesting, when one realizes that it is, to a large degree, 
a residential one, and only 41 miles from London. Great 
crested grebes, which were very rare in these parts a genera- 
tion ago, are today common. There has been an undoubted 
increase, in the same period, of badgers who, in recent years, 
have appeared in districts where they were previously 
unknown, 

About 30 years ago, a few roe-deer (who had probably 
escaped from Lord Leconfield’s Park at Petworth) appeared 
in this neighbourhood. Today their descendants, in fair 
numbers, but not sufficiently great to be a menace to farming 
or forestry operations, range in the large woods within, 
roughly, a ten-mile radius of this house. The bucks carry 
very fine heads, which is surprising, considering how * in- 
bred” they must be. About 15 miles away, in the great 
common, or small forest, known as Harting Combe, there 
was, two years ago (and for aught I know is today) a small 
number of red deer, including hinds with calves. How these 
deer, or their parents, got there, is a complete mystery 
to me.—I am, Sir, &e., WINTERTON, 

Shillinglee Park, Chidding fold, 


FIRST THINGS FIRST! 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcrator.| 
Sir,— I wrote, on April 20th : * In our mad (voting) system, 
nobody’s vote is worth a jot, unless it is cast for a winner. 
.. . Inevery election, millions of electors must have known, 
like me, that their votes were just wasted. Why should. | 
yo on, when my countrymen treat me and my considered 
judgement —and millions with me and their considered judge- 
ments—-with such unmerited contempt ? ” 

Clearly, my protest was against a system which has unfairly 
disfranchized me all my life, and millions of others—a system, 
too, which (as Lord Snowden recently pointed out) dangles 
before all minority candidates a gambling chance of slippirg 
in by a lucky division of votes between their rivals, and 
which simply rewards political anarchy by making at cvery 
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election the votes of millions fantastically ineffective and un- 
certain, and thus undermines, and weakens, the ordinary 
man’s interest in politics, which is, in its turn, the driving 
force of democracy. 
Mr. Wainwright's criticism is based on the present bad 
system.—I am, Sir, &c., ErnNEstT A, CAVE. 
11 Parkfield Road, Ickenham, Middlesex. 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprctaror.] 
Str,—Absence in Germany has prevented me from answering 
earlier Mr. Harrison’s letter in your issue of May 11th. If 
he will also study the evidence given before the Committee 
he will find what he requires. The terms of his letter suggest 
that he has a professional interest in Industrial Assurance. 
If so, perhaps he will enlighten your readers as to the trend 
of profits “‘ earned ” by shareholders during the past fourteen 
years and discuss, more fully than I was able to do, the 
fundamenta! question—can insurances on the lives of children 
and adults and endowment assurances on working-men 
earning for the most part less than £4 a week be legitimately 
regarded as a business to be run for private profit ? It is 
not necessary to be a Socialist to ask this question: many 
who are not Socialists will answer it in the negative.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. T. WiLson. 

House of Commons. 


CALUMNIATING MARX 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
Sir,—No finer example of the workings of petty prejudice 
could be provided than a sentence in Mr. Ensor’s review of 
Mr. E.. H. Carr's biography of Karl Marx, 

Mr. Ensor says “ he was a bad son to both his parents, and 
his later references to his mother in his letters are hopes that 
she may die that money may come to him.’’ Mr. Ensor has 
invented these references, but. the stimulus to this ridiculous 
calumny is interesting. The biographer quotes, on page 93 
of his book, from a letter from, Marx to Engels, in which he 
first says he has had no remittance from his mother in accor- 
dance with an earlier promise, and then goes on to say: ‘* The 
only good news we .have comes from my sister-in-law, the 
minister’s wife, who announces that my wife’s uncle is ill at 
last. If the hound dies now, I am out of the mess.” 

When one remembers that the biographer of Marx through- 
out his work shows prejudice, and distorts systematically in 
order to darken the character of Marx, one is better able to 
realize that even in this quotation which has served as sugges- 
tion for Mr. Ensor’s calumny, one has a false picture. In the 
first place the prominence given to such a trifling passage from 
one of Marx’s private letters is lamentable, and, in the second 
place the typical ironical and jocular tone of Marx’s letter is 
coloured differently by turning the phrase ‘“ if the dog ” into 
* if the hound.’’—I am, Sir, &c., ALEC Brown, 

Fressingfield, near Diss, Norfolk. 


MATRIMONIAL DISPUTES 
{Yo the Editor of Tue Spectator.] 
Sir,—Lovers of justice will be grateful for the prominence 
given in the columns of The Spectator to the need for reform 
in the matrimonial jurisdiction. of the Police Courts. Lord 
Listowel’s Bill has served a useful purpose in drawing wide- 
spread attention to this matter. Too much emphasis must 
not, however, be given to questions of procedure. To a 
large extent the law itself is at fault. As it stands, a working 
man has no remedy against a wife who refuses to cook his 
meals, neglects his children, or otherwise misconducts herself, 
so long as she steers clear of adultery. He is easily driven 
to conduct which is construed as “ cruelty.” or ‘ desertion,” 
and this means a life pension for the woman.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
33 Ulysses Road, N.W. 6. ALEC CRAIG, 


THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT 
_ [To the Editor of Tre Sprrcrator.] 
Srr,—While Sir John Fischer Williams’ scheme of proportional 
representation as a panacea for our ills is excellent in theory, 
it cannot fail to produce complete chaos in practice. One has 
only to consider France and Germany, where such a system has 


‘light on this question ? 


a 


been in force, to see the truth of this statement. In German 
the legislature proved quite impotent to deal with the crisis, 
and has been replaced by that violent dictatorship whig, 
Sir John Fischer Williams seeks to avoid. In France, the 
party block system, produced by proportional representation, 
has lent itself to complete political instability. 

Under this system, no party has an absolute majority, ang 
all Ministries are formed from a coalition of the several 
parties which constitute the centre group of the Chamber, |t 
is unlikely that parties in this country which have even less ip 
common than those in France will come to any permanent 
agreement. No, a Second Chamber, reformed upon demo. 
cratic principles would be a far more efficient weapon in 
fighting the evils of “ electoral accidents.”—I am, Sir, &¢,, 

JOHN licGess, 

Whitgift School, Croydon. 


THE STEEL TRAP 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraron.] 
S1r,—I should be very grateful if any of your readers could 
give me information on the following two points. 

(i.) It was pointed out in your columns by Sir William 
Beach Thomas, some time ago, that “ where trapping for 
profit is most systematically carried on, there the rabbit 
population continues to be highest.’? This curious fact may 
be due to deliberate conservation or to the destruction of the 
rabbit's natural enemies. Could any of your readers throw 
If the second explanation is correct, 
we may expect that in districts where traps and rabbits are 
specially numerous, there rats also will be numerous. 

(ii.) I am anxious to obtain the names of landowners who 
have prohibited the ase of the steel trap and should be very 
much obliged for help in this connexion.—I am, ‘Sir, &c.," 

A. H. B. Kirxman. 


(Hon. Secretary for Wild Life, U.L.A.W.S,) 
c'o The University of London Union, 
68 Torrington Square, London, W.C.1. 


“THE LATCHSTRING IS OUT” 
[To the Editor of Tux SrecTATOR. | 
Sir,—I have never seen or heard the above expression before 
it appeared in The Spectator, but to me, at least, the meaning 
of it is perfectly obvious. 

In my native county—Cardiganshire—there used to be 
and there still are, as far as my knowledge goes, many 
cottages—of much older type, of course, than the Council 
variety—admission into which was obtained as follows: 

The latch was, naturally, fixed on the inside of the door to 
which was tied, a few inches from its pivot, a piece of string. 
The other end of this string passed to the outside through a 
hole—something like a gimlet hole—bored in the door, two 
or three inches above the level of the latch. Thus, when the 
latchstring was out a little pull to the string would lift up the 
little latch and admission would be gained to the big welcome 
within. 

The last thing to be done before retiring at night was to 
pull in the latchstring.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. 

Llansoy Rectory. 


FOOTBALL IN THE UNITED STATES 

[To the Editor of Tm Srrecrator.] 
Srr,—In The Spectator of April 13th is a brief comment on the 
visit of the Cambridge University Rugger XV to the Eastem 
States, where your contributor Janus intimates that no 
**soecer”’ is played in the United States. In this he is in 
error, as “‘soccer”’ is extensively played in the New England 
and Northern Atlantic seaboard States, the Greater Chicago 
area, St. Louis district in Utah and inter-mountain States 
and in California. 

It is “ rugger ” that 7s the unknown game in the United 
States, though for several seasons some two decades or s0 
ago, “ rugger ”’ displaced the inter-collegiate game of football 
at Stanford University (Palo Alto) and at the University 
of Calif. (Berkley).—I am, Sir, &c., G, MorGan. 

c/o Rosslyn Hotel, 5th and Main Streets, 

Los Angeles, California, U.S.A, 
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India and 


the British Raj 


By SIR FREDERICK WHYTE 


Ir has been said that the Indian problem is not one of 
institutions but of temper. This is not the whole truth, 
nor the essence of it; but it is so near the mark that one 
may safely say that, if our administration had always been 
inspired by the spirit in which this book is written, England 
and India together would have found the road of their 
common fate easier to travel. The authors say, in their 
preface, that their hardest task as historians was to avoid 
national or racial bias. They have succeeded, in large 
measure, in this; and since it is obvious that Lord Lloyd, 
for instance, will not endorse, nor Mr. Gandhi relish, some 
of their judgements, they may claim that they have held an 
even balance. Too much of Indian history has hitherto 
been written either as an apologia of the British Raj or as a 
eulogy of individual men, or, again, as nationalist pamphlet- 
eering. Even standard works, like the Cambridge History, 
are not altogether free from bias, which is difficult to avoid 
because the principal sources of material are predominantly 
British, and it is only in recent times that Indian writers 
have shown anything of the true spirit of history. 

The two authors of this book know India: Mr. Thompson 
by his well-known work in Bengal, and Mr. Garratt by a 
life-time of official service. They may be said to combine 
the official and non-official views of Indian problems, though 
the Government of India might deny that Mr. Garratt is or 
was a representative “ official.’ He is, as historian, none 
the worse for that; while Mr. Thompson’s writings have 
already won for him great esteem in England and America, 
not to mention India itself. Judged as history, their book 
is somewhat unequal. By that I do not mean that their 
“ historical-mindedness ”’ often fails them ; for that is clearly 
not true. But the different parts of the narrative, covering 
the three centuries from Queen Elizabeth to Lord Willingdon, 
seem to arouse in them very different degrees of interest ; 
and consequently the story moves with sharply-contrasted 
varieties of animation and dullness. It seems legitimate to 
hazard the guess that the post-Mutiny period appeals to these 
two authors with a living force which does not work in them 
when they are writing of earlier years. The record from 
1599 to 1857 is closely packed and well documented, if 
sometimes over-loaded with quotations. The story of the 
Company is given in good and in evil repute, and the chapters 
which deal with the thirty odd years before the Mutiny 
bring out clearly both the character of the men and the 
nature of the service that England gave to India in that 
critical time. 

It is a tragic irony that much of the best work done by 
Englishmen was accomplished then, but was also accompanied 
by certain effects of our impact on Hindu life which made a 
sharp reaction inevitable. The Dalhousie régime was vigour 
incarnate : the creation of the ** Punjab tradition ” is a great 
page in Anglo-Indian history ; but the real tragedy of the 
Mutiny was, not so much that it arrested the completion of the 
Imperial task, but that it engendered a disastrous estrangement 
between the two races, especially in Northern India. The 
causes and consequences of this separating influence are as well 
stated in this book as in any other work, and are important not 





The Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India. By 


Edward Thompson and G, T. Garratt. (Maemillan, 21s.) 


merely as history, but as factors still operating in the 
contemporary life of India, 

The title of the book is significant —Rise and Fulfilment. 
The first part suggests and reveals a process of historical 
growth, the second implies the achievement of a purpose 
which may be assumed to be inherent, if not explicit, 
throughout the whole course from the Charter of Elizabeth 
through Warren Hastings, Bentinck and Dalhousie to Ripon, 
Curzon and Irwin. The authors rightly depart from the mere 
enumeration of Viceregal reigns and give their attention 
to movements, tendencies and the ** condition of the people.” 
But since they are the historians of British Rule, they give 
large space to the contribution made by British rulers, and 
it may be said at once that their portraits of Hastings, 
Dalhousie and Curzon are faithfully drawn, Since, however, 
the word ‘ Fulfilment” implies a purpose, we must ask 
what that purpose was, if purpose there was at all. In 
the mass of despatches, reports and ‘* Resolutions,” there 
is little that reveals a political purpose for India. John 
Company was originally a trading enterprise which acquired 
by commerce, intrigue and war such vast responsibilities 
that it became a “ government’; but it was only after 
258 years that the ‘ Government of India,” as we know it, 
really came into being. 

For at least 200 years the English in India did not conceive it 
to be their duty to elevate or educate the people of the penin- 
sula; nor did they envisage their political task as exceeding 
that of the tax-collector and policeman, They were autocrats, 
often benevolent and sometimes harsh, whose moral concep- 
tions conformed to the prevailing standards of their times and 
must be judged accordingly —low in the eighteenth century, but 
rising steadily with the growth of ethical ideals in England 
until in the time of the Lawrences in the Punjab the 
individual morality of the Englishmen in India stood higher 
than ever before, or perhaps since! But, in the matter 
of ultimate purpose, there was no clear conception of England's 
mission in India beyond the decent government of people 
who could not govern themselves. 

We have to look outside the official reeord-—even as late 
as Queen Victoria's Proclamation as Queen-Empress —to 
find hints of something more than a trading, conquering 
or administrative motive in British rule. Great Englishmen, 
here and there, saw that some higher justification of our 
mission was necessary. Sir Thomas Munro and Lord 
Macaulay both had glimpses of a purpose latent in our 
Imperial task; and, as time went on, others expressed the 
obligation to prepare India for a future of self-government. 
Indians themselves did not awaken to their own political 
necessities till 50 years after Macaulay. Their awakening 
is now an accomplished fact ; and in it the authors of this 
book see (or do they not see 7) the ** Fulfilment of British Rule.” 
The book closes on a note of ** guarded optimism about the 
future of India”; for though its writers do not share the 
pessimism of Meredith Townsend, they know India too well 
to believe that the constitutional reforms of 1934 are the 
last word in Indian political progress. And they wisely 
remind their readers that, not in polities, but in social and 
religious reformation, is to be found the secret of India’s 
welfare, 
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Lord Curzon as Man and Minister 


Curzon. The Last Phase, 1919-1925. By Harold Nicolson. 
(Constable. 18s.) 


Mr. Haroip Nicoxison’s new book, like his biography of his 
father, Lord Carnock, is at once the study of a personality 
and the study of an era. The author has peculiar qualifica- 
tions for his task. He was, as near as can be, born in the 
diplomatic service ; he was in constant contact with Lord 
Curzon during the latter's Foreign Secretaryship—particularly 
at the Conference of Lausanne, which constituted Lord 
Curzon’s greatest diplomatic achievement; and his own 
interests, like his chief's, slanted definitely towards the East, 
for apart from being born at Teheran he served there some 
forty years later as Counsellor of Legation and in the mean- 
time had been at Constantinople, and in another capacity had 
been plunged in all the deepest intricacies and the treaties of 
Sevres and Lausanne. Of his literary qualities it is super- 
fluous to speak. 

But Mr. Nicolson is handling difficult material. Lord 
Curzon is not, in fact, a good personification of an era in 
diplomacy. He was not, for all his ability, his immense 
industry and his lofty sense of public duty, partly by reason 
of the defects of his own personality, a great Foreign Secretary, 
partly through the fact that he got to the Foreign Office in 
1919 to find that the initiation and direction of foreign policy 
was largely in the hands of Mr. Lloyd George's brilliant but 
inexperienced secretariat on the other side of Downing 
Street. (He used privately to reproach his predecessor, 
Mr. Balfour, for having sold the pass.) But there is more 
than that. Mr. Nicolson rightly treats the period of Lord 
Curzon’s tenure of office as the era of diplomacy by con- 
ference, a subject on which he has much that is instructive 
and pertinent to say. He gives a detailed list of international 
conferences held in 1920, 1921 and 1922, all completing the 
work of the original Peace Conference. They amount to 
twenty-five, and to them might be added the Brussels Financial 
Conference, the Washington Naval Conference and three 
Assemblies of the League of Nations. But in one only of 
these, the first Lausanne Conference, was Lord Curzon a 
figure of any consequence. From one he was deliberately 
and disgracefully excluded ; in the next he was a negligible 
personality. Mr. Nicolson’s Hamlet, in consequence, has to 
be played on in the rather conspicuous absence of the Prince. 

That is an inevitable and by no means a fundamental 
defect. Lord Curzon abundantly repays this intimate and 
detailed study; the question of diplomacy by conference 
abundantly repays discussion. And if Mr. Nicolson has to 
force the two into a slightly artificial unity his skill has 
disguised the sutures effectively. His criticisms of diplomacy 
by conference, and his declaration of preference for democratic 
decisions on policy supplemented by expert conduct of 
negotiations, rather overlook one rather fundamental fact, 
that in the years following the War thers was virtually 
no alternative to diplomacy by conference. Not two or three 
nations were involved, but twenty or thirty. National 
sensitiveness was acute. No State was willing to be left out 
Whether the delegates were Cabinet Ministers 
or Ambassadors, in their aggregation they formed a conference. 
Ana in most cases rapid decisions had to be at least attempted, 
even though they were rarely if ever achieved. That involved 
the presence of principals, rather than of subordinates who 
would have constantly to refer home for instructions. It is 
pertinent, moreover, to note that the conference which 
Mr. Nicolson describes in detail—and most brilliantly—was 
in the end a very definite success. 

In his study of Lord Curzon’s life and character Mr. 
Nicolson shows himself possessed of a hand as light as an 
artist's and as firm as a surgeon’s. He spares his Cromwell 
none of the warts. There is in fact rather much of Lord 
Curzon’s tears, and the picture of his distress over the choice 
of Mr. Baldwin as successor to Mr. Bonar Law in 1923 leaves 
one uneasily perplexed, for the story of that must either be 
given by authority or without it, and while it is impossible 
to assume the latter it is difficult to assume the former. 
Personally, the Marquis (to revert to the once familiar appella- 
tion) emerges from Mr. Nicolson’s pages as an intensely 
human figure, engaging as much in his weaknesses (though 
not in all of them) as in his more conspicuous public qualities— 
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human, indeed, often to the point of pathos. And Strange 
though it may seem to those who knew Lord Curzon only 
through the newspapers, that was in fact the real man, 
Though I never knew him intimately I could quote Many 
personal illustrations of that. Mr. Nicolson has done a very 
real service to the memory of a much misunderstood statesman, 
and in doing it he has exhibited qualities of exposition, analysis, 
and epigrammatic description and objectivity in at least 
as high degree as in the two earlier volumes of his diplomatic 
trilogy. And to say that is no light praise. 

Into Lord Curzon’s strength and weakness as a Foreign 
Minister there is no space to enter here. On many minor 
points concerning foreign policy generally I should question 
Mr. Nicolson’s judgements, but that is simply an individual 
difference of opinion. He is right no doubt in his main thesis, 
that the Marquis was unequalled in his knowledge of the past 
and his grasp of the present, but defective in both imagination 
and decision as regards the future. On one point, Lord 
Curzon’s real attitude towards the League of Nations, [ 
should have liked to hear more from Mr. Nicolson. Its first 
four Assemblies and a dozen or more of its Council meetings 
were held while the Marquis was in office, but he attended 
only one, the first meeting of the Council at Paris in 1920, 
(Mr. Nicolson is to that extent inaccurate when he says 
he attended none at all.) I remember his observing to me 
once that ‘* as you know, I invariably do everything I can to 
support the League of Nations ” and he did in fact use it to 
good purpose over Mosul. On the other hand, as Mr. Nicolson 
shows clearly, he let it down disastrously over Corfu. What did 


he really feel about the League ? H. Witson Harris. 


“Story” 


A Story Anthology. Edited by Whit Burnett and Martha 
Foley. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 

In 1931 Whit Burnett and Martha Foley published the first 
number of Story, in Vienna. The edition consisted of eighty 
copies, mimeographed. The magazine was devoted entirely 
to short stories, of types neglected by commercial papers. 
The news of this obscure venture spread with extraordinary 
speed across Europe and to the United States. Circulation 
increased, and the two editors, moving to Majorca, issued the 
magazine from there, in printed form. Manuscripts streamed 
in from all countries; manuscripts which for one reason or 
other could not find acceptance elsewhere. After two years 
Story moved again, this time to New York City. The exiles 
were recalled. Story has now a circulation of over fifteen 
thousand copies monthly. A Story Anthology is a collection 
of thirty-three stories, by as many authors, printed in Story 
during its two years of exile. 

The establishment of Story in New York is significant of a 
change of attitude both in the American public towards 
literature and American authors towards their country of 
origin. With a few notable exceptions, American artists, 
hitherto, looked towards Europe, even if they did not go there. 
Their attitude was European. Now they have discovered 
their own country with pride but without the boasting that 
in England was considered typical of the Americans. Among 
novelists, Faulkner, don Passos, Thomas Wolfe are examples 
of this new spirit ; they stand against “ snooty ” Menckenism. 
In the short story similarly, new material worked on by a new 
artistic consciousness is creating new forms. Today is the 
Elizabethan Age of American literature. The American short 
story is veils. savage and pathetic ; without manners but 
without shame. English literature has turned genteel ; wears 
white gloves, and bows to form and grammar. American 
literature is raw, crude; a bull grazing up Parnassus. Yet 
curiously, American literature has truer form than English; 
its shape emerges almost fortuitously from the moulding of 
material like a pot on the wheel. Its modulated irregularity 
is of art. English literature is too regular, like a thing cast 
in a mould. 

Story, coming at the right moment, opened a market for 
this new work ; and the result is impressive. I have read no 
volume of short stories so uniformly good, so fresh and alive. 
Some stories are by authors already well known: Kay Boyle, 
Erskine Caldwell, William March, Manuel Komroff. Others 
by authors more obscure, or utterly unknown. The influence 
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of Tchekov, the greatest master ef the short story and the 
worst model, and of Katherine Mansfield, his pale pupil, has 

ssed. Eyes are no longer fixed solely on frustration nor 
faith placed only in the acceptance of failure. Tchekov was 
the end of an age ; but not the end of the short story. A 
story Anthology proves that : it is a landmark in short story 
writing. 

It is easy to see why some of these stories were not published 
elsewhere; they violate incidentally sexual, religious or 
political prejudices. But none of them are exhibitionistic ; 
all subjects are dealt with because the whole of life is the artist’s 

rovinee. Yet when these stories are laid aside, so many remain 
which do not violate any taboo, that it is impossible to under- 
stand their rejection by other editors : Kay Boyle’s The Rest 
Cure, a story of D. H. Lawrence just before he died, which is 
pitter and tragic; but an editor rejected it because it was 
“too slight.” 

A Story Anthology contains not only American work, 
though that will probably be of most interest to English 
yeaders, because of its different background and outlook. It 
contains, also, the finest English stories of 1931—1933 which could 
not be placed in this country. 


It is difficult in a review of short stories to deal with each 
story individually. All I can say is that of these thirty-three, 
only six seem to me to be ineffective. Those most successful, 
apart from the authors I have mentioned above, are Martha 
Foley’s One with Shakespeare, Whit Burnett’s Herr Qualia, 
Tess Slesinger’s Missis Flinders, and Theodore Pratt’s Visit 
with the Master. But I could easily choose a dozen others for 


special mention. 
A. CALDER-MARSHALL, 


Honest Autobiography 
Forty-four Years a Public Servant. By C. A. Kincaid, C.V.O., 
LC.S. (Blackwood. 12s. 6d.) 


Reminiscences of Livingstonia. By Robert Laws, C.M.G. 


M.D., D.D. (Oliver and Boyd. 6s.) 
Claws of Africa. By Roger Courtney. (Harrap. 8s. 6d.) 
The Winds of Time. By Lady Gordon. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 


An honest autobiography may not be the noblest work of 
man, but it is at least his surest chance of self-revelation. 
Some measure of that penalty is inseparable from his taske 
Consciously or unconsciously, whether he intends it or not, 
truth will peep between the leaves ; and the wise auto- 
biographer, realizing that honesty is his only safe policy, will 
do his best to clear his memory of compromises and excuses. 
He will not remember everything ; but, if he is honest, even 
his reticences will be illuminating, for they too are an index 
to character. Here, to the proof, are four autobiographies, 
all straightforward, all honest according to their lights, and 
each in its way a study in character. 

Mr. C. A. Kineaid is a distinguished Indian civilian, who has 
served in turn as Executive Officer, District Judge, Secretary 
to the Bombay Government, Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
and Judge of the High Court ; and he writes exactly the sort 
of autobiography that the model official would be expected to 
write. From the day when, as a Sixth Form boy of 17, he 
found himself ‘* thoroughly dissatisfied with the progress he 
was making ” at school, his career began to shape itself to his 
will. He was glad to leave school; he was glad to leave 
England ; India was the place of his birth, his “ spiritual 
home,” and the predestined arena for his orderly activities. 
He tells his story in the fit official fashion, without frills or 
furbelows. To be sure, he does not tell it very easily. That 
clumsy alternative, “* the latter,” keeps cropping up to confuse 
personalities ; he misquotes Mr. Kipling (surely no Anglo- 
Indian should do that ?), and there is a certain amount of 
grumbling to disturb what may otherwise be sound enough 
criticism of men and methods. Still, in a rather old-fashioned 
formal style, Mr. Kincaid makes a good story of the stages in 
an honourable and industrious career, refreshed by intervals 
of sport in the forest and on the cricket-field, and by friend- 
ships which may well have been a liberal education. There 
are also occasional searchlights penetrating behind the scenes, 
as in the first-hand account of the Great Durbar, and of an 
amusing experience in the secret places of Printing House 
Square. Through it all Mr. Kincaid is infallibly discreet, 


.no less than of incidents. 


except perhaps in his reference to the alcoholic propensities 
of some of his colleagues. He is, in short, the official auto- 
biographer on his mettle, and among readers of the same 
temperament his restraint will be fittingly respected. 


In his Reminiscences of Livingstonia Dr. Laws transports 
the reader into a world of more humane and spiritual pre- 
occupation. He went out to Nyasaland in 1875, and put in 
fifty-two years there as medical missionary. When he left 
the country, the single school he had opened half a century 
before had expanded into 655 educational establishments, 
attended by 26,000 pupils. There were also 37 native churches, 
with congregations of 33,000 Christians. Dr. Laws’s record 
of this astonishing work is simple, direct, and very im- 
pressive. Without a touch of vainglory, or even of self- 
congratulation, it relates a wonderful progress, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, against strenuous difficulties. The 
missionary had to contend with superstition and brutality, 
complicated by the diversity of languages, and the enmity 
of contending tribes. Dr. Laws gives illuminating accounts 
of the primitive fear and imagination of the natives, and his 
story is full of implicit witness to the self-devotion and 
wisdom of his ministry. 


The Africa of Mr. Roger Courtney’s enthusiasm is con- 
cerned with very different interests. As a boy of seven he was 
fascinated by the African map, and grew up with a passion 
for the literature of big-game hunting and savage encamp- 
ments. Still only 31 years old, he has experienced some 
thrilling adventures. He went to Mombasa before he was 
twenty, and turned his hand to any job that offered— 
* clerking ” in a store, working in a saw-mill, prospecting for 
gold, ivory-hunting, pursuing buffalo. Whatever his occu- 
pation, he followed it with gusto, and with such competence 
that he was soon appointed a White Hunter, in which capa- 
city he is responsible to the Government for the safety, 
health, entertainment, and catering of the parties committed 
to his charge. Readers who have a taste for such adventure 
will find that Mr. Courtney’s interest in it extends far beyond 
the records of the big bag and the nasty corner. For he is a 
studious observer of animal life, of native custom, and of the 
needful tact of the hunting-ground ; and he tells his story 
with the zest of youth, and with a picturesque command of 
the coloured epithet and the telling phrase. 


These three books are all in their way records of things done 
and seen rather than of things felt and realized; but the 
complete autobiography will always be a diary of emotions 
Self-revelation must be psycho- 
logical and interpretative. Lady Gordon’s lively reminis- 
cences do not perhaps constitute a complete autobiography, 
but they come nearest to it of any of the books in this parcel. 
For they are steeped in character—the character of a nation 
no less than the character of a group of familiars, and in par- 
ticular the character of the writer herself in reaction to the 
characters of her environment. Lady Gordon was a Leeson 
of Kerry ; and, though the chances of life brought her up to 
London, married her to a Scottish baronet, and transformed 
her into a journalist and a traveller, her heart was always in 
Ireland, and to Ireland she returned at last, as all her family 
had done before her. ‘* We have always come back,” she 
says; and the most attractive chapters in a thoroughly 
attractive book are devoted to the break-up of the old Irish 
families, the invasion of the ** Publicans and Republicans ”’ 
who have supplanted them, and the cheery courage with 
which the hereditary landlords “* went down with their 
backs to the wall, holding on, in spite of gunmen and in- 
cendiaries, to their dilapidated houses and their ‘wind-swept 
lands with a persistence which they often found it difficult to 
explain.” 

** In Ireland,” she says again, ‘* if you have political princi- 
ples, you are always expected to die for them ” ; but she her- 
self prefers to live in the middle way of tolerance, recognizing 
the faults and virtues of both sides. Her portraiture is indul- 
gent, witty, and often mischievously intimate. Her narrative 
blossoms into stories which are integral products of the record, 
not the tinsel decorations of a Christmas tree. Above all, a 
genial, clever, and entertaining personality reveals itself with 
every turn of the kaleidoscope. ‘This perhaps is the sovereign 
way of writing honest autobiography. 

ARTHUR WAUGH, 
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Fiction 


By H. E. BATES 


Ts. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 


Mellory’s Yard. By Cecilia Willoughby. 

The Captain Hates the Sea. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Unexpected Guest. By Bernadette Murphy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cape. 
By Wallace Smith. 


Here are two English novels and one American, each belonging 
to a very different category from the other two. They are all 
three surprising and interesting works: interesting because 
they are written seriously and observantly and because they 
derive from life and are not cheap imitations of the works of 
controversial or smart contemporary writers ; and surprising 
because the general effect in each case is almost the exact 
opposite of the effect one ‘might expect. Thus Miss Wil- 
Joughby’s novel, which has a great many of the ingredients 
of sentimental romance, from the seductive villain down to 
the angelic daughter beaten by the drunken father, is neither 
romantic nor sentimental in its ultimate effect; and Mr. 
Smith’s book, which taken line by line is as cynical and 
hard-boiled a composition as ever came out of America, is in 
its final effect far more romantic than Miss Willoughby’s 
earnestly written story of romance coming to the middle-aged 
circus proprietor. Lastly, Miss Murphy’s novel, which starts 
by being smart and sophisticated, ends up by being a sort of 
period fairy tale. 

Miss Willoughby’s book is interesting also for another 
reason, It excites speculation. Judged by Mellory’s Yard, 
Miss Willoughby seems to stand a strong chance of becoming 
the Mary Webb of the North Riding of Yorkshire, or if not the 
Mary Webb, at least the Sheila Kaye Smith. But there are at 
the same time many things in her novel which suggest that 
she may become a far more solid and satisfying writer than 
either of these ladies. At present she is inclined to mawkish- 
ness, but she possesses a Yorkshire sense of humour which 
may save her from falling into the ranks of the popular prose- 
poetesses with large circulations. The ultimately dry, rather 
crude, homespun effect of her novel seems to confirm this. 
iixactly how this effect is created I am not quite certain, but 
1 am inclined to think it is not of conscious means. For Miss 
Willoughby’s style is in general rather flabby and meandering, 
full of maladroit expressions which curdle the critical blood. 
She has not yet practised the art of self-denial, the art which 
will allow her to be satisfied with saying, ‘* Mrs. Belmont was 
very fat” instead of ** Mrs. Belmont was well upholstered in 
adipose tissue,” which is what she appears to be satisfied with 
saying now. 

Not that her novel except in its conversations— 
cessively verbose, or in fact excessively long. It is simply a 
tree that has not been pruned; the critical pruning-knife 
would have snipped off the dead phrases and useless words and 
the leng-drawn-out conversations sucking away the root- 
strength of the book. There would haye been no need to 
interfere with the main branches of the narrative, which 
concerns the history of a cireus proprietor named Cameron, 
bankrupt and a bachelor when the book opens, romantically 
married in spite of the villain when it ends, Cameron is an 
excellent portrait, tenderly but strongly drawn. We mect 
him’ first at the bankruptcy sale of his circus effects—his 
elephants, his lions, his beautiful ponies and his ** big top.” 
It is an excellent beginning for a novel, the moment of crisis 
in the life of its principal character, for Cameron’s problem of 
finding a, new life to live becomes our problem also, and 
incidentally our attraction. We follow him therefore very 
readily to the farm in the dales, where we meet the villain 
who combines sheep-stealing with woman-stealing, and from 


is ex- 


the dales to Mellory’s Yard, where he lives in a miserable ~ 


house next to what in Real Romance is called The Girl, who 
in turn has a drunken father who beats her and a lodger 
who is none other than the Villain himself. All this 
contrivance of coincidence, really Hardy at his worst, ought 
to be ludicrous and unstable, but for some reason it is 
both reasonable and solid. The Mellory’s Yard scenes 
are, like the farm scenes, rich in small portraiture, and 
Cameron is consistently convincing. The failures in por- 


traiture are among the major characters ; the villain seduces 
too readily and turns up at the right moment too often, and 


has a wife in the background too conveniently, just as the 
girl, Lily, weeps too spontaneously and is altogether too 
alluringly pathetic. These portraits lack individuality anq 
depth, and in her readiness to tolerate them lie Miss Wil. 
loughby’s dangers as a novelist. Her strength lies at present 
in her ability to create and sustain atmosphere. The dale 
scenes and the yard scenes, in spite of all her trespasses of 
style, are extremely convincing, and they prove her to be 
not only a novelist of observation and feeling but one of some 
potentiality. 

Not a single one of Miss Willoughby’s major faults are 
present in The Captain Hates the Sea. Sentimentality, laboured 
coincidence, verbal inflations, ready-made villainy, alluring 
pathos—Mr. Wallace Smith has learnt or has been taught 
to scorn these things. He is so competent and assured that 
he might very well have begun to learn the craft of writing 
novels in his kindergarten—and being an American probably 
did. Everything in his novel gocs as he wants it to go; the 
mechanism is scaled and perfect. However astonishing and 
unexpected the behaviour of the passengers of the ‘San 
Capador’ may be to us, it is fairly certain that it has no 
surprises for Mr. Wallace Smith, who has surely worked it all 
out beforehand with a literary blue-print. If there is anything 
unpremeditated about the book at all it is the humour, which 
flashes up from the pages with a brilliance and unexpectedness 
that may even have surprised the composed author himself, 

The voyage of the ‘ San Capador’ is altogether very enter- 
taining. The seaworthiness of the ship remains a mystery; 
for the weight of liquor carried aboard would surely haye 
been enough to sink her before she reached the open sea. No 
doubt Mr. Wallace Smith is merely conforming to the pre- 
vailing convention that decrees that a novel in America is not 
a novel unless four-fifths or more of its characters are drunk, 
or are about to be drunk or have just been drunk at any one 
time. Novelists will soon have no need to state these facts, 
and readers will take them for granted. It is, however, inter- 
esting to note them here ; for although Mr. Wallace Smith’s 
characters are almost constantly in the bar they behave with 
extreme sobriety, wittiness and rationality. The book might 
have been called Design for Drinking. 

It is certainly a novel with a clearly premeditated design, 
The characters are the passengers of the ship, and the design 
of the novel is such that although we meet them all, with one 
exception, on board the ship and never before or afterwards, 
we are shown a good deal of their lives in the past and the 
future. Moreover, during the voyage, they undergo a kind 
of sea-change : and the cause of that change, which involves 
also their growth from mere stock literary figures into living 
people, is the arrival on board of a prostitute whose name is 
never mentioned, whose lurid entrances and participations in 
the male drinking bouts are the subject of Grundy con- 
ferences and female jealousy. and who finally jumps overboard. 
Her personality affects the whole ship, from the captain down 
through the Grundyites, the detective, the major, the criminals, 
the cynical drinkers and the matrimonial squabblers to the 
abstemious bar-tender whose stock phrase is ‘* Some other 
time.” Her arrival is just a cheap sensation ; her death is a 
tragedy universal in its effects. It raises the book in fact 
from a cheap book to one of subtlety and distinction. If its 
final effect is not one of tragedy or of cynicism but rather of 
romance, this too can be traced back to the Blue Ticket girl 
who leaps overboard. For Mr. Wallace is careful never to let 
us see the ship’s passengers through her eyes, but only her 
through theirs. Thus, in spite of her effects, she remains 
impersonal and in a sense romantic. 


An Unexpected Guest is also subtle and distinctive. It 
is a novel written not to a design but to a device—the device 
of going back in Time. The heroine, at the party with which 
the book opens, drinks from a glass of wine and finds herself 
back in Victorian times. The contrast between the old life 
and the new is amusing, and the book as a whole, in spite of 
the nervous and sparse style, is a charming piece of work, 
brief and delicate. 
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scottish Books . 
Literature in Scotland 


Ir is now about ten years since the Scottish Renaissance 

to be talked about. There was no sign of a renaissance 
at the time except in the work of “* Hugh McDiarmid,” the 
writer who talked and wrote most indefatigably about it. He 
started several reviews, some weekly and some monthly, 
which never lasted for very long but produced work by young 
writers which otherwise might never have been produced. 
Most of that work was bad, but some of it was good: for in- 
stance, Mr. Neil M. Gunn’s first stories, so far as I can remem- 
ber, appeared in one of those short-lived magazines. After 
the last of them had stopped came The Modern Scot, a quar- 
terly edited by Mr. James H. Whyte, which is the best literary 
review that has appeared in Scotland for many decades, and 
has now maintained for several years a critical level which is 
unique there. At the same time there has been a far more 
intensive literary production than the first twenty years of 
the century could show, as well as a considerable public 
interest in it. No doubt the growth of nationalist fecling in 
Scotland has helped greatly to canalize that interest. There 
is now, at any rate, an increasing public prepared to give a 
special weleome to Scottish work, and that is quite a new 
state of things, and provides for the first time for a century 
the possible conditions of a literary revival. But this is 
probably the most that can be said: there is a great deal of 
literary activity in Scotland; there is no Scottish literary 
movement to compare with the Irish movement whose chief 
figure was Mr. W. B. Yeats. ‘ 

The main reason for this, I think, apart from the absence 
of genius in any great abundance, is that the Scottish Renais- 
sance is a renaissance without a centre, either social or intel- 
lkectual, It has no convenient meeting point like Dublin 
where writers can discuss their aims, and no common literary 
purpose which would give directions to their production. The 
result is that Scottish writers receive no effectual criticism, 
and consequently no real help in their work. It is well known 
that the general level of book-reviewing in the English Press is 
very low; but in Scotland it is considerably lower. Again, 
there are in England several reviews in which intelligent 
criticism can be had if one wants it ; while in Scotland there 
is only one, and it a quarterly. In a country where criticism 
is indiscriminating or almost absent the work of its creative 
writers may be remarkable, but it is likely to be uneven, 
Scotland has three or four writers of original talent, but their 
work is far more uneven than it has any right to be, or than it 
would have been had they written for a country which pos- 
sessed an acknowledged standard of serious criticism as well 
as the popular one represented by the Press. This lack of 
criticism is probably the chief danger to the present revival 
of literature in Scotland. With a little more enthusiastic 
complaisance it may end in a complete uncritical morass. 

But though the present literary production in Scotland 
has no definite direction, there is one thing which clearly dis- 
tinguishes it from that of Stevenson, Barrie, Crockett and Ian 
Maclaren at the end of last century. The Scottish characters 
in which these writers dealt were intended primarily, like Sir 
Harry Lauder’s humour, for foreign consumption. They 
were designed for the popular English taste; they were exports. 
This was not true to the same degree of Neil Munro’s High- 
landers, who came later, and it cannot be said at all, I think, 
of Mr. Neil M. Gunn’s or Mr. Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s or 
“Fionna MacColla’s”’ Scottish characters. These writers 
address themselves first of all to a Scottish audience, and not 
incidentally, as their predecessors did. Certainly Stevenson 
should not be blamed too much for his literary strategy, for 
such an audience did not exist in his time. And the fact that 
it does exist now is a clear proof of an immense increase in 
national self-consciousness. 

In Scottish poetry there has been a change of a different 
kind. The most gifted poet writing in Scots at the beginning 
of the century was Charles Murray. He was a poet in the 
peasant tradition ; he played skilful variations on immemorial 
simple folk themes which had been used hundreds of times, 
by Burns and his many predecessors and successors. The 
real originality of “* Hugh McDiarmid” is that he employs 
Scots as any other poet might employ English or French : 
that is, to express anything which a modern writer may 


have to say. This had not been done in Scotland since she 
ceased to be a nation, since about two eenturies, that is to say, 
before Burns. ‘* Hugh McDiarmid” is an extremely erratic 
and uneven writer; but he is probably the most gifted 
poet who has written in Scots since Burns, and the innovation 
he has made (if it should turn out to be a true innovation, 
that is, if it is carried on and consolidated after him by 
other writers) is clearly of major importance. But here again 
Scottish criticism has failed. ‘* Hugh McDiarmid’s” use of 
Scots has been much praised and much blamed; but the 
question whether he has succeeded in reinstating Scots 
as a language capable of expressing the whole world of 
contemporary experience and thought just as satisfactorily 
as English or French has never been seriously considered. 
He has very successfully expressed his own individual talent, 
with all its excellences and defects; and as the result is 
original, that is sufficient to justify his means. But that 
Scots will ever be used again as an independent language 
capable of fulfilling all the purposes of poetry and prose is, 
I should think, very doubtful. It is not impossible, for Scots 
was once an autonomous language, and inherently there is 
no reason why it could not be an autonomous language 
again. But there is against that an overwhelming balance of 
probability. And if a language cannot be used for all the 
normal literary purposes of a language, no serious argument 
can be advanced for using it for poetry. ‘“* Hugh McDiarmid ” 
is a poet of great originality, but if Scots does not become 
an independent language he will probably be known as a 
writer who fashioned a speech of his own, which has to be 
specially learned before he can be appreciated. 

The question of language in contemporary Scottish literature 
is a very difficult one. Apart from ‘‘ Hugh McDiarmid,” 
the names most commonly connected with the Scottish 
Renaissance are those of Neil M. Gunn, Eric Linklater and 
Lewis Grassic Gibbon. Mr. Gunn’s sensitive style is more 
obviously influenced by D. H. Lawrence than by Neil Munro ; 
Mr. Linklater writes vigorous Elizabethan prose; Mr. 
Gibbon has struck out a style which does succeed in giving 
the rhythm of the Scottish vernacular. But all use English 
as their natural utterance ; their literary inspiration is the 
great English writers, not Dunbar or Burns. On the other 
hand, they write about Scottish life for a Scottish audience, 
and not for an English one, like Stevenson. They write 
for this audience in English, it is true, but there they have 
little choice ; for the Scottish people are a people who talk in 
Scots but think in English. These writers are, in any case, 
more intimately Scottish than Stevenson was, and that justifies 
one in calling the literary revival to which they belong a 
Scottish one. It is obviously only at its beginning yet; the 
promise for its future lies in the fact that for some time 
Scotland has been becoming more and more conscious of itself 
as a separate unity, and that this tendency seems bound to 
continue. Epwin Muir. 
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Scotland’s Economic History 


The Economic History of Scotland. By I. F. Grant. 


mans. 5s.) 


(Long- 


Some years ago Miss Grant published an impressive and 
useful volume on the economic history of Scotland before the 
Union of the Crowns, and on that study the earlier chapters 
of the present work are mainly based. The rest continues the 
record to modern times. It can therefore be claimed that 
* this is the only short book that covers the whole course of 
Seots economic history.” Miss Grant has already distinguished 
herself by her industry in this field and here includes a great 
amount of information over a wide range, her anxiety in this 
respect being perhaps responsible for the frequent ‘ blue- 
book ” manner of presentation. 

There are three salient features in the course of Scotland's 
economic history, of which the first is the foundation of the 
burghs. With respect to these Miss Grant adopts the current 
orthodox Scottish view of development from pre-existing 
communities, instead of the contrary proposition, to which 
the evidence surely leads, that they were wholly new foun- 
dations, settled by aliens, and part of the transformation of the 
country through the agency of imported Normans to whom 
she strangely alludes as * merely influential guests.” Of this 
jirst economic stage, too, more might have been made, with a 
sacrifice of some of the historical digression. The part played 
industrially by the monasteries, for example, is ignored, yet 
ut the end of the thirteenth century eight to ten of them 
were known as exporters of wool to the markets of Flanders 
und Florence. The one reference to these orders is to the 
Valliscaulians, but they were a small folk and anyhow could be 
‘classed with the Cistercians, who did count economically with 
their work in agriculture and coal-mining. 

The later history of the burghs Miss Grant traces clearly 
and with apposite detail. One protest, however, must be 
entered. In Chapter IV is given what is called ‘ A table of 
the actual value of the Scots exports in 1614,” and conclusions 
are drawn from analysis of these. The conclusions may not 
be astray, but are based on figures that apply only to exports by 
sea and do not include the daily export of merchandise by 
land, a distinction plainly made in the original document. 
Further, in dealing with burgh activities, the principle that 
often a part tells more than the whole could be exemplified 
in the case of the group along the south coast of Fife. It means 
much that no fewer than five of these could be raised to the 
rank of royal burghs in the sixteenth century. All that Miss 
Grant has to say is that “the burghs of Fife . . . probably 
profited from the decline of the districts farther south.” 
But even the contemporary poet, Arthur Johnston, in his 
Latin poem on these coast towns, can be more instructive : 
* Without vour bounty our winters would be too dreadful, 
our food insipid,” the allusions being to their output of coal 
and salt. Fishing and a carrying trade evolved from that 
occupation were other causes at work, and these in turn had 
economic connexions which might have been explored to 
profit, even on a small scale. Nor need one speculate vaguely 
about their decline: the information bearing on that is 
adequate and precise. 

The second great feature of the country’s economic life was 
tlhe protective policy of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, as a counter-measure to the exclusive methods of 
England. That ended in the Darien disaster, as that in turn 
led to the Parliamentary Union, the immediate economic 
results of which were along * period of depression.” Finally, 
comes the economic revival expressed in improvements in 
agriculture, the growth of the linen trade, the exploitation of 
natural riches in coal and iron, and all that constituted the 
industrial Revolution. In this section of her book the writer 
has the advantage of traversing a ficld that has been well 
cultivated in separate studies, and she can compile a straight- 
forward story, a little encumbered with technical detail. 

Miss Grant 
clans, but by 


has a good deal to say about the Highland 
the time she has informed us that the * clan 
organization was the institutions” brought 
Ireland, thet “under propitious circumstances “it 
could spring up “* in the Anglian Borders,” and that * others 
... evolved into clans from feudal 
we ure left rather puzzled than crlightened. 


one of 
from 
being 


landholders,” 


VW. Mackay Mackenzie. 
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Collected -in Tranquillity 


sag ee Thankful. By George Blake. (Porpoise Prog, 
4s. Od. 

My Scotland. By William Power. (Porpoise Press. 7s, 64.) 
THESE books of journalistic gleanings inevitably Challenge 
comparison with the work of Neil Munro, more particularly 
with The Brave Days and The Looker-on, earlier publications 
of the same firm. In deciding without hesitation that Neither 
of these inheritors of the Munro tradition is his equal as a per 
sonality in journalism, one must at the same time acquit them 
of any conscious imitation, yield to each his distinctively 
individual style and outlook, and acknowledge that both have 
had a wide influence in Scotland, not only in the consistent 
gratification of a host of eager readers, but also in the wise 
and critical encouragement of the younger gencration of 
Scottish writers. Even then we have not quite given them 
their due. At a time when matters Scots have claimed a 
prominent part in the columns of the dailies and weeklies, 
when the development of Toryism and the vagaries of the 
Home Rule parties have increased the numbers of eyes and 
ears turned to Scotland, Power and Blake have perhaps been 
the most important prose interpreters of their country to the 
outside world. They have purveyed the authentic Scotland 
throughout a somewhat hectic transition period, and consis. 
tently exposed bogus sentiments and false values at a time 
when such were everywhere in demand. Both are shrewd 
observers, closely in touch with all the essential contacts in 
their rapidly changing country, and each from his individual 
point of view is a thoroughly reliable running commentator, 
George Blake is best with human beings, and William Power 
has a unique sense of country which keeps his pictures of both 
town and country amazingly fresh and personal. If one 
expresses the wish that both authors had more real leisure 
and tranquillity in which to prepare such recollections, one 
has hinted at the main criticism which is called for by their 
otherwise admirable collections of essays. 

They are both essentially running commentators. The 
personality of George Blake is now familiar to thousands of 
Scots, to a far wider circle than followed his ‘ Vagabond” 
articles, through his weekly broadcasts on happenings in 
Scotland. He is more closely in touch with every vital 
activity ‘north of the Tweed than his master Neil Munro 
ever was, and so his commentary has a wider sweep, and 
he has a practised eye for relevant detail which makes his 
pictures of vanishing Glasgow and changing Clydeside 
charmingly vivid. His sojourns abroad and _ his residence 
for a space in Fleet Street have given him a better sense of 
comparative values than is enjoyed by most of his essayist 
compatriots and his sense of humour never fails him. — This 
book represents the pick of unsentimental vigorous Scottish 
journalism in which Neil Munro's essays were the high 
water mark, 

William Power exhibits all the persistently youthful 
qualities of Father William in his mental outlook, and one 
cannot but wonder how he manages to do it. He has not 
yet turned his hand to fiction, but no one will be surprised 
if ke does. A leading literary commentator and appraiser 
of the beauties of Scotland for a quarter of a century, he 
is still the most sympathetic and untiring guide, philosopher 
and friend to the younger generation of Scots writers. All 
his life he has lived and worked among his fellow countrymen, 
travelling widely whenever opportunity offered. A Socialist, 
a Scottish Nationalist, a Jacobite, he has thrown himself 
with the enthusiasm of youth into every worthy cause he 
could help, and always with an invincible optimism tempered 
by wisdom born of wide reading and experience. My 
Scotland has a title which might give an impression of arro- 
gance wholly alien to the author, but there are few Scots 
observers who have as much right to use such a title with 
zeceptance, Mr. Power is in many ways the ideal “ Scots 
Observer ” and that title would have been peculiarly suitable 
for the collected essays of the editor who revived that 
periodical with such zeal and devotion. The dust covet 
of My Scotland claims that it will take its place as ‘ the 
chief mental guide-book to the splendours of the Scottish 
scene and to the complexities and subtleties of Scottish 
character.” I can think of no description which would 
more surely have deterred me from the pleasurable adventure 
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BOOKS OF 
SCOTTISH INTEREST. 


THE SUNSET SHORE 


Along Scotland’s Sea-girt West 
By IAIN F, ANDERSON, F.R.S.G.S. 
Illustrated 7/6 net 
With a Foreword by the Earl of Cassillis 
Daily Tele graph: “A travel book of unusual interest.” 
Scotsman: “ Will assuredly delight and instruct readers.” 


Is IT CRUEL? 


el Study of the Conditions of Captive and 
Performing Animals 
By T. H. GILLESPIE 
(Director of the Zoological Park, Edinburgh) 

Illustrated 6/- net 
Truth: “It is a long while since I read any animal book 
with so much interest.” 

Manchester Guardian: “ A most interesting and readable 


TO INTRODUCE 
THE HEBRIDES 


By IAIN F., ANDERSON, F.R.S.G.S. 
Illustrated 7/6 net 
Scotsman: “ Bhmenne over with first-hand information.” 
tl IW Herald “His writing betrays the real 


 LocH LOMOND 
AND THE TROSSACHS 


By TAIN F, ANDERSON, F.R.S.G.S. 
illustrated 2/6 net 


This is a really delightful book to Scotland’s most 
romantic lech. Jt will be published within the next few 


LET'S SEE THE 
LOWLANDS 


By A. Al. THOMSON 
Illustrated 3s. 6d. net 


Country Life: “A most interesting account .. . should 
be read by all who love Scotland.” 


LET’S $EE THE 
HIGHLANDS 


By A, A, THOMSON 
lilustrated 3s. 6d. ret 


Observer: “Among the best-sellers.” 





Sunday Times: “Mr. Thomson tells his story very 
pleasantly.” 


THE BREEZY COAST 


By A.A, THOMSON 
lilustrated 3s. 6d. net 


Daily Telegraph: “Nr. Thomson imparts his informa- 
tion with the deftness of the born artist. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
3 YORK ST., SF. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 














Chairman: E. V. Lucas 





64th Thousand 


IN SCOTLAND 
AGAIN 


Author of “In Search of Scotland,” elec 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


“A beautiful book.”—Bystander. 


“ Colourfully written, with a fund of old tales 
and gossip, it introduces you to a land of romance 
and song.”—Yorkshire Post. 


SCOTLAND THROUGH 
FRENCH EYES 


By PAULE HENRY-BORDEAUX 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 





“A charming book . . . magically revives the 
Scotland of bygone times.”—JS phere. 





New ‘Spectator’ Booklets 
Each 1s. net 
CHRISTIANITY AND CONDUCT 
By Canon F. R. BARRY, CLAUD 
MULLINS, LORD HUGH CECIL, the 
BISHOP OF BRADFORD, KENNETH 
INGRAM, JOHN MAUD and Mayor 
J. Rs -BELLERBY 
HITLER’S FIRST YEAR 
By H. POWYS GREENIVOOD 


A HISTORY OF 
NATIONAL SOCIALISM 


By KONRAD HEIDEN 
15s. net 











“ Herr Heiden’s book is the most valuable his- 
torical document we so far have on German 
Fascism. It is indispensable to the understanding 
of the movement.”—Harorp J. Last, 





’ 

ADAM’S ANCESTORS 

By i; S. B. LEAREY, 24, Ph.D. 
With a Preface by Sir Frederic Gowland Hopkins 

iliustrated. 7s. 6d. net 

‘Dr Leakey discusses for the first time the full 
repercussions on evolutionary theory of the 
remarkable discoveries of early man which he 


has made near Lake Victoria Nvanza.” 
— Morning Post. 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 








——METHUEN—— 


By H. V. MORTON ; 
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of reading it. Here the reader will find a wise analysis 
of the recent output of Scottish writers, wise comment on 
both Ossian and M’Gonagall, Private Papers of Lawrie 
‘Tod—a successor to ‘* Claudius Clear’’—and a host of 
recollections and impressions of Scotland and Scots folk old 
and new which will endear their author to him. Mr. Blake 
is unmistakably more post-War, more witty and more 
caustic. These essays of his will for-some of us have their 
chief value in revealing the reaction of an able writer 
who has chosen to forsake the zealot fleshpots for his own 
folk. They have the same type of charm which was revealed 
in Moray McLaren’s Return to Scotland. There can be no 
doubt from the gusto of these pages that their author is 
thriving on a change of dict from the husks, and that his 
style has lost nothing of its warmth and vigour of personality. 
Both these busy commentators give us the authentic Scotland 
seen through the eyes of the devout lover practised in th 
art of ‘ singing the stately grace.” 
Dayip CLEGHORN THOMSON, 


Scotland on Foot and by Canoe 


Beyond the Great Glen: a Wayfaring Guide to the North- 
gr 2) Scotland. By F. Reid Corson. (Oliver and Boyd. 
The Heart of Scotland by Waterway : Canoe Adventure by 
River and Loch. By R. Angus Downie. (Witherby. 
7s. 6d.) 
THE most singular feature of Scotland’s physical structure 
is the huge cleft called Glenmore, which cuts the mainland 
from Loch Linnhe to the Moray Firth—sixty miles—as clean 
and straight as if marked out by some titanic ruler. More 
than half of Inverness-shire and all of Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland and Caithness lie beyond the Great Glen, but 
apart from the Inverness-shire sector (which includes Skye) 
the tract is comparatively little visited save by sportsmen 
in a narrow season. Except for the solitary line that hugs 
the east coast to Wick and Thurso, the land is destitute of 











THE 


THIRD PROCESS 


is to Motor Oil what 
tempering is to Steel 


The two processes of Refining and Blending 
have produced good motor oils. ‘The modern 
motor engine, however, has made phenomenal 


and has 


necessitated an entirely higher grade of motor oil. 


demands upon motor lubrication, 


A Third Process has therefore been added in 
producing Essolube motor oil—a process by 
which only the best qualities of Nature’s crude 
oils are retained and their inherent 
weaknesses rejected. 


ssolube 


THE 5-STAR MOTOR OIL 


SEE THE SEAL REMOVED 

Sold in bottles with coloured seals 

—silver, red, blue and green— 
which identify the grades, 
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railways, and even motor-bus: communication is 

The population is sparse, the roads are too remote and 
difficult for motorists not engaged on reliability trials, ang 
too mountainous to be really practicable for the cyclist, 
But these very drawbacks make it a paradise for the pede, 
trian, as walkers here and there are beginning to discover, 
It is for the pedestrian that Mr. Corson has written hy 
admirable book. 

Remoteness, it is well to be reminded, beyond the Greg 
Glen is not a question of northerliness or westerliness g 
much as of the freakishness of the West Coast of Scotland, 
Probably the peninsula of Ardnamurchan, which is the mogt 
southerly corner of Mr. Corson’s region, is also the wildest, 
and that in spite of the fact that it lies on the fairly b 
thoroughfare of the Sound of Mull and within three hour 
of the Charing Cross of the Highlands. On the other hand, 
Skye, for all its legendary mist and beyondness, is today— 
thanks to what used to be known as the Mallaig Railway— 
practically at the doors of Edinburgh and Glasgow. At the 
same time the Ardnamurchan solitudes are of second-rate 
quality, better to view from one of MacBraynes’s decks than 
to traverse, while Skye has an enduring magic. 

In Skye Mr. Corson refuses to conform to the convention 
that has ruled since the days of Alexander Smith of bowing 
before the horrific grandeur of Loch Coruisk. His referencg 
to Coruisk—* a fresh water loch surrounded on three sides 
by steep mountain walls ’’—is refreshing, especially when 
we find that he is here, as elsewhere, a guide of the utmost 
thoroughness and discrimination. The main value of his 
book, however, lies in its treatment of the mountain and 
loch scenery of the mainland. This has never before been 
done so adequately and systematically. Under his direction 
we may safely set out to explore Loch Maree—peerless among 
Scottish lakes, which is saying much—the spacious beauties 
of Gairloch and the Coigach, the primeval fastnesses of 
Assynt, the barren glories of Cape Wrath, and the miles of 
cliff along the austere Sutherland coast. 

Mr. Corson’s descriptive work is exact and informing, 
and as free from platitude as from gush. His historical 
notes are judicious and always strictly relevant. Main 
routes and cross-country tracks are fully set out, details of 
*bus and steamer services (where any) are given, accommo- 
dation available for all purses is noted. Superb photographs 
are a notable addition to one of the few really first-class 
Scottish guide-books. 

For Mr. Downie, on the other hand, not much can he 
said except that his subject is a good one so far as canoeing 
is concerned. Canoeing is a fascinating way of getting about, 
and this writer has covered a good deal of Scottish water 
in that kind of canoe known as the Rob Roy for which he 
is an enthusiast. But it is no testimonial to maltreat 4 
good subject, and even if Scotland were a good country for 
canoeing —which it is not, having not enough continuous 
waterways and far too frequent portages—Mr. Downie 
would not inspire a following. He may be expert with his 
paddle, but with his pen he is the perfect bromide, neither 
has he the seeing eye. Short as his book is it could with 
advantage have been shorter. CATHERINE CARSWELL’ 











































The Kilmarnock Burns 


By John D. Row 





The Story of the-Kilmarnock Burns. 
(neas Mackay. 3s. 6d.) 






For the benefit of “the genuine Burnsian_bibliophile” 
Dr. Ross has sought to bring together alk the information 
bearing upon a famous first edition, He ranges from contem- 
porary appreciations to the corrective notes supplied by Burns's 
latest biographer, Mr. Franklyn B. Snyder. Inevitably the 
old material is so familiar as to be threadbare, while the new 
could be compiled by any student in a short time having the 
easily available material before him. Comments by the 
Rey. Dr. Blacklock and centenary articles in The Glasgow 
Herald in 1876 were at no time inspiriting reading and age has 
not unstaled them. Neither is the new of an absorbing natute. 









But it is convenient to have old and new bound up together F 
with lists of prices obtained by the Kilmarnock Burns at f 





different dates. 





The author's own contributions are sentimental rathet 
than scholarly. He solicits us to observe him as he pressts § 
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J. J. Bell’s Books 
for Travellers in Scotland 


Scotland in Ten Days 


With 16 Illustrations and a Map. 
Ready in Fune. 
This practical book will enable a motorist. a railway 
tourist, or a ‘ free-lance ’ tourist to plan a tour of the 
most characteristic parts of Scotland to occupy 
ten days only. 


The Glory of Scotland 


With Foreword by Compton Mackenzie. Colour 
Frontispiece, 32 Half-tone Illustrations, and 2 Folding 
Maps. 7/6 net. 5th Impression. 


“ A most admirable performance. If you want to 
know all about Scotland and would like your guide 
to be a genuine enthusiast and man of letters, then 
you must get this book.’’—J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evening 


Standard), 
Scotland’s 
Rainbow West 


With 31 Illustrations in Photogravure and a Map. 
7,6 net. 3rd Impression. 


“ From the Clyde he goes to Oban, then to the Fort 
William country, the Great Glen, the North-West, 
Skye, and the Outer Islands. Packed with useful 
information, .. . It is a journal of wise travelling.’’— 
Spectator. 


5/- net. 


Prospectuses from 
HARRAP, 39 PARKER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


_— 





MARJORIE BOWEN 
The 
Triumphant Beast 


novel based on the life of 
philosopher, 


A new 
Giordano Bruno, priest, 
and father of modern thought, who was 
burnt at the stake in 1600. 7s. 6d. net 





MARJORIE HARRISON 


Saints Run Mad 


A Criticism of the 





Oxford Group Movement. 


With a Foreword by 
Tue Btsnor or DuruAM, 
3s. Od. net 


IOHN LANE THE ‘BODLEY HEAD LTD. 

















——— THE PORPOISE PRESS 


Recommended by the Book Guild 
Rest and be Thankful 


GEORGE BLAKE 


‘In direct succession to that position in Scottish 
letters which Neil Munro filled with such distinc- 
tion.’ Glasgow Herald. ‘Models of what the essay on 
human themes should be.’ Sunday Times. 7/6 





Homeward journey | 
JOHN MACNAIR REID | 


A reputation is established by this tender first | 
novel. ‘ Remarkably fine and perceptive.’ Morning 
Post. ‘ Adds distinctly new interest to Scottish | 
fiction.” Glasgow News. 7/6 | 


Recommended by the Book Society 


Niger | 
The Life of Mungo Park 
LEWIS GRASSIC GIBBON 


‘ An outstanding book in the literature of explora- 
tion.’ Sunday Times. ‘ One of the finest books of its 
kind yet published in English.’ Glasgow Herald. 
‘ One of the most absorbing pieces of travel litera- 
ture I have read.” COMPTON MACKENZIE. 12/6 


Stony Ground 
CAMPBELL NAIRNE 


‘Here is a novel warmly to be recommended.’ | 
Guardian. ‘Charm, humour and wit.’ Times | 
Literary Supplement. 7/6 


The Looker-On 


NEIL MUNRO 
With an introduction by GEORGE BLAKE 


‘Here is a book without humbug; full of good 
taste, sound sense, and that unconquerable love of 
letters which is the mark of the born author.’ 
Observer. 7/6 


cheap editions of 
Morning Tide 


NEIL M. GUNN 
‘One of the most remarkable pieces of literature 
which in recent years have come out of Scotland.’ 


JOHN BUCHAN. Crown edition, 3/6. In the Faber 
Library, 3/6. 


THE PORPOISE PRESS 
EDINBURGH 
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his lips “‘ at random ” to some of the poorest lines his idol ever 
wrote, merely because they are in the first imprint. Te 
reasserts the silly tradition that Burns went into print in 
order to pay his passage to Jamaica. The money brought 
by the success of the Kilmarnock book did enable Burns to 
defray the projected passage instead of relying on an advance 
from his prospective employer. But he had not expected to 
make a penny out of publication. Money was not among his 
motives for publishing. 

In his account of known existing copies Dr. Ross omits one, 
imperfect but genuine, which is in the possession of the 
descendants of the Rev. Peter Hately Waddell. In the same 
hands are the famous spurious portraits of the poet and his 
son which Dr. Waddell discovered in Ireland. 

Cc. C. 


Scottish Poetry 


Squared Circle. By William Montgomerie. (Boriswood. 5s.) 
The Love Poems of Ronald Campbell Macfie. (Humphrey 
Toulmin: 5s.) 
In Squared Circle Mr. Montgomerie shows a considerable 
advance on his first volume of poems, Via. He is not so 
consistently didactic ; his thought is clearer, and his imagery 
more exact. But there is still a great deal of waste-matter in 
his verse ; one can never read very far without coming on a 
dogma, generally of a vague Wordsworthian kind, which 
forces one to stop and consider not whether it is poetry but 
whether it is true or false. He is fond of saying such things as 
“We are but living servants of the dead, 
Until we learn to burn them and their papers— 
Treasured by lawyers as the books of wisdom— 
Placing no stone for a memorial.” 
This is merely a controversial statement which, formulated 
in prose, would have required some evidence before it could 
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be considered. Another kind of statement escapes being op, 
troversial by being vaguely mystical : 
** Within us are eternal laws, 
Awakened only by eternal symbols 
To this infinity within our mind, 
To that infinity beyond our senses.” 
Cast into dramatic form, such sentiments might have Poetig 
value, but set down simply as the author’s opinions they 
belong less to poetry than to the literature of edification and 
devotion. They seem, however, to be so confused with 
Mr. Montgomerie’s conception of what poetry should be, that 
his sensibility gets hardly any outlet. Sometimes it comg 
through without much damage : 
** Clear as Loch Morlich lying like a pool 
Within its forest, or the silver Avon, 
Or as that rainbow on the dark Garbh Allt 
——Upon a mountain, vision is eagle-wide— 
The cities of the Lowlands close and open, 
As to the tides the sea anemones, 
And eyes to alternating day and night.” 
But more often an edifying devil gets hold of the image 
before it is quite born and benevolently twists its neck : 
** Wild flowers drop through the senses, one by one 
Medicining with their beauty every well 
In the deep hollows of the Highland loch 
That is the self, down to the deeper springs 
Where Life, beyond our life, breaks into us.” 


eee 


These two passages also show the author’s other besetting 
sin, a strangely common one in edifying writers: that of 
wordiness. Among other things Mr. Montgomerie spoils the 
superbly vivid image, 
** The cities of the Lowlands close and open, 

As to the tides the sea anemones,” 
with an additional line which is quite commonplace. All these 
faults probably arise from a falsely noble conception of 
poetry, and all of them are comprehensively exemplified in 
certain passages such as: 

** Now the wolf 

Is dead, the robber of the roads a tale, 

And we have leashed the lightning in machines, 

The forest is no more a place of fear, 

Within the wilderness there is no terror.” 
From the book one can pick out a few lines here and there 
which show that Mr. Montgomerie has a genuine poetic sensi- 
bility ; but most of it consists of statements, such as those 
quoted, which he will have to cast away before he can write 
good poetry. 

The late Ronald Campbell Macfie was a minor poet very 
much influenced by the minor poets of the ‘nineties. The 
quality of the verse in this posthumous volume may be fairly 
judged from the opening lines of ** Memory ” : 

“ Night may forget the day, 
The roses and the dew, 
And yet my heart alway, 
Lady, remembers you.” 


Shorter Notices 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CLAN 
ROBERTSON 


By J. Robertson Reid 

There are bulky Histories of the MacDonalds, Macleods, 
Camerons and other clans, but the Clan Robertson (Clan 
Donnachaidh) has been neglected, though much has beet 
written, of course, about the Struan chiefs. Major J. Robert- 
son Reid has supplied a need, and in this brief but compre: 
hensive compilation, A Short History of the Clan Robertson 
(Eneas Mackay, Stirling, 3s. 6d.), has compressed a great 
deal of information concerning the clan, its branches, septs 
and dependants. -According to one tradition, the Robertson 
were the lineal descendants of the Celtic Earls of Atholl, whose 
progenitor was King Duncan, the “ gracious Duncan” of 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. The Clann Donnachaidh became 
Robert-sons after the Battle of Bannockburn, and the old 
story which explains the change of name seems authentic. 
At a critical moment in the battle the sudden arrival of the 
Clan at Gillies Hill had a decisive effect and gave Bruce his 


victory. After the battle King Robert addressed the clan: 
* Hitherto, ye have been called the sons of Duncan, but} 


henceforth ye shall be called my children.”’ Major Robertson 


has collected many stiring tales and anecdotes of the past, F 


such as the exploit of Rob Bane, a simple Highlander who 


** did his bit ” after Forty-Five, by capturing nine Hanoverial § 


suldiers singlehanded. Among curious items, he notes the 
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READY SHORTLY 
THE FEUDAL LAW 


B 

Sir THOMAS CRAIG OF RICCARTON. 
A TRANSLATION BY 

The Rt. Hon. JAMES AVON CLYDE, P.C. 


LORD JUSTICE GENERAL OF SCOTLAND 
and 
LORD PRESIDENT OF THE COURT OF SESSION. 


In two volumes, price £5 5s. 





NOW READY 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND 
SCOTS LAW 
by DAVID MARSHALL. 
Price 6/-. 


An excellent study of how the famous author's legally-trained 
mind influences his writing. ; 





THE ANGLING RESORTS 
OF SCOTLAND 
by WM. ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Price 2/6. 
A most informative fishing and holiday guide. 














NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 
Fully Illustrated, price 10/6 each. 


BENJAMIN KNOWLES 
by ALBERT LIECK. 


THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 
by COLLIN BROOKS. 


OSCAR SLATER 
by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD. 


ALFRED ARTHUR ROUSE 
by HELENA NORMANTON. 


HAROLD GREENWOOD 
by WINIFRED DUKE. 





READY SHORTLY 


GUY FAWKES 
by DONALD CARSWELL. 





An illustrated pamphlet describing the Series (60 volumes) will 
be sent free on application. 


-WILLIAM HODGE & COMPANY, LTD.— 
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MANSON’S CHOCOLATES 


Our firm has been established in the City of GLASGOW, SCOTLAND, for 80 years. 
Our business is purely retail ; we deal directly with our customers, and not through agents. 
We send our sweets all over the world ; those for abroad specially packed in sealed airtight 
tins of one pound to four pounds net weight. 
Customers overseas tell us of the excellent condition in which our sweets reach them, even 


after voyages and journeys of many weeks duration. 
We will gladly send lists, and all information about our INLAND and OVERSEAS parcels, on request, 


ALEXANDER MANSON, 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 














One thing has not changed 
in a hundred years! 


MACKIE’S 
EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 


is as crisp, as rich, and as popular as when it 
delighted nineteenth-century gourmets. 


In tins: 2/4, 4/4, 6/6, 8/6, 10/6. 
By inland post: 2/10, 5/1, 7/3, 9/3, 11/6. 
or C.0.D. 


J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. ee 


TELEPHONES: 22621-5. werent 





THE MODERN Scot 
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International P. E. N. Congress, 
Scotland, 1934 
Contributors will include 
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fact that a tribe of North American Indians took the name 
Robertson—a tribute to the humanity and justice of the 
famous American Judge Robertson, whose ancestors fled 
to the New World after Culloden. Few remember that 
Gladstone could claim to be of the clan: his mother was a 
Robertson.of Kindeace in Ross-shire. 


SAINT ANDREW OF SCOTLAND 
By R. K. Hannay 

How did one of the Apostles come to be the national saint 
of Scotland ? In this little book, Saint Andrew of Scotland 
(The Moray Press, 2s. 6d.), which contains the substance 
of eight broadcast lectures given in 1933 to Scottish children, 
Prof. R. IX. Hannay traces a fascinating legend back into the 
dim past. According to tradition Andrew, the Apostle, 
suffered martyrdom upon a cross at Patras in Greece, and his 
remains were transferred three centuries later to rest in the 
new city of Constantinople. The story which associates St. 
Andrew with Scotland was shaped finally by monks in the 
twelfth century and centres around St. Regulus, one of the 
keepers of the tomb at Patras. Ina dream Regulus received a 
divine warning that he must go forth to another land. Taking 
a few relics of the Apostle, he reached Scotland after a perilous 
veyage and was wrecked upon its shore. Prosaic historic 
facts, as Prof. Hannay points out, show that the special 
veneration of Saint Andrew came to England with Augustine 
and his missionaries and travelled north with Roman Chris- 
tianity. St. Andrew was adopted as his patron saint by a 
Pictish king who defeated the Scots, and despite this became 
the chosen saint of Scotland. Pious belief weighs more than 
historic fact, and the legend, fostered and elaborated, was to 
count much in the long struggle for independence which 
ensued when the Scottish prelates opposed the claims of the 
English episcopacy. St. Andrew was the brother of St. Peter : 
the northern kingdom of Scotland had been miraculously con- 
verted by his relics, and was therefore an elder daughter of the 
Church. With complete logic on their side, the Scottish Kings 
and nobles claimed for centuries the special protection and 
help of Rome. 


LOVAT OF THE FORTY-FIVE 
By W. C. Mackenzie 

Recent interest in Prince Charlie has induced Mr. W. C. 
Mackenzie to give us in Lovat of the Forty-Five (The Moray 
Press, 5s.) an abridged and up-to-date version of the lengthy 
study which he published a good number of years ago. 
Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, was certainly the villain of the 
Jacobite piece and he has been dismissed impatiently by 
romantic writers who shrink from the less attractive aspect 
of the movement. Lovat was more fickle than the notorious 
Viear of Bray, and in the political intrigues in Scotland 
and at the court of Louis he surpassed all others. Neither 
his enemies nor his friends could tell whether he was Jacobite 
or Hanoverian, Catholic or Protestant, spy or counter-spy. 
Despite his constant trimming and “™ hedging,” Lovat 
captured the Highland imagination. He had all the Celtic 
weakness for honours, titles and ranks but he was lavish 
and careless of mere gain. His jokes and sayings became 
proverbial. The immense influence of Lovat might have 
changed the fortunes of the Chevalier in the fateful year of 
forty-five, but the wily old man still clung to his fence. 
Despite his contemptible career, his death was gallant. 
When he was captured and brought to London to be executed 
he tested the sharpness of the axe and laid his head on the 
block with a jest. Mr. Mackenzie succeeds as nearly as 
anyone possibly could in solving the riddle of Lovat’s 
character. 


THE ROAD TO NOWHERE 
By Maurice Walsh 

Mr. Walsh's latest book (W. and R. Chambers, 7s. 6d.) 
is a tale of Irish tinkers, in which the hero is a Scot, who 
joins them for a while, as many disappointed and embittered 
folk are said to join the Foreign legion to find adventure 
and forgetfulness. Since The Key Above the Door, with 
which he achieved popularity, Mr. Walsh has returned to 
live in his native Ireland, and his style has become more 
closely knit and unsentimental. His gipsy characters are 
drawn with admirable economy and virility, and his narrative 
moves swiftly and convincingly. Several of these characters 
are very much more vivid than the people in his earlier 
books : James Coffey and his wife, Maag Carty, Shamus Og, 
their wild son and his little brother, Daheen, are all very 
much alive, while there is something mysterious and irresistible 
in Elspeth Trant, the Irish American heroine of the tale. 
This is an exciting varn of adventure, with a grand description 
of a fight at an Irish horse fair, free of tiresome irrelevances 
and full of authentic open-air atmosphere. 


*A Scottish Book List” will be found on page xiv. 
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Travel . 
Fishing in Scotland 


SCOTLAND contains within its boundaries as fine a variet of 
angling as can be found in all Europe, and it is not difficult t 
arrange an inexpensive fishing holiday in nearly every county 
Accommodation may be had to meet the purses of all anglers, 
and, since the advent of the motor-car, even if your fishing js te, 
or fifteen miles distant, you are at your water by the time You 
have had your smoke after breakfast. 


The Loch Ness monster will be in every angler’s thoughts ag 
he drives to the far north. He may get a sight of the monster 
and at the same time enjoy some really good fishing in that 
loch. You can take the steamer to Foyers, famed for that 
magnificent sight, the falls of Foyers; a boat can be hire 
there to take you up the loch trolling against the wind fo 
three or four miles, but let your line be not less than 150 yards 
in length, as you may hook a large salmon, seatrout, or lange 
brown trout, and the latter have been killed up to nine pounds 
weight. Then get your boatman to take you to the best 
bays to fly-fish in a drift back to Foyers. 

A few miles from Foyers there is a typical angling hotel at 
Whitebridge, where you can enjoy excellent brown troyt 
fishing in Loch Ruthven, seven miles from the hotel. 


Four miles off is Loch Killin, where trout are numeroys 
from six ounces up to seven pounds weight. 


Loch Faraline and Loch Garth, now joined together, give 
you six miles of trout fishing, three miles from your hotel, 
Loch Bran, a lovely little loch, two miles distant, vields trout 
averaging three-quarters of a pound. Loch Tarff, three miles 
off, abounds in trout, five to the pound. Loch Knockie, the 
same distance away, offers lovely coloured trout, averaging 
half a pound. This loch is available until the shooting tenant 
takes possession in August. The hotel has boats on all the 
six lochs. The river Foyers, which passes the hotel, also fishes 
well: an ideal stream for the upstream worm-fisher, 

If I were asked to map out an angling holiday to be remem. 
bered for a lifetime, -F would select the two best trouting lochs 
in Seotland : Loch Arkaig in Inverness-shire and Loch Watten 
in Caithness. They are pretty far apart, but you can enjoy 
on the drive there by motor “bus or car some of the finest 
scenery in Scotland which lies between the two lochs. Loch 
Arkaig is only available to the angling tourist since 1932, 
Lochleven Hotel at North Ballachulish can arrange for a boat 
now at 25s. a day, for two rods : brown trout of high average 
weight, seatrout and salmon from June. Many salmon up to 
twenty pounds weight are killed here each season to the 
ordinary loch flies. 

Loch Watten, seven miles from Wick, is about eight miles in 
circumference. ‘Trout average three-quarters of a pound, but 
two- to three-pounders are quite common. 

For an inexpensive angling holiday I can recommend 
the river Avon in Banffshire, which yields salmon, seatrout 
and good brown trout. 

Going further afield, the island of Islay is an ideal place 
for an angler’s holiday. The sea trip from West Tarbert, 
across the Sound is- memorable. After a_ three hours 
sail, calling at the island of Jura you reach Port Arkaig, 
thence to Bridgend, the centre of the island. From this 
centre the angler can enjoy excellent brown trout fishing 
in Lochs Gorm, Core, Ballygrant, Finlaggan, Ardnavoe 
and Torabus, all within a mile or two of a hotel, which 
has boats on all the Jochs at 7s. 6d. per day inclusive of 
ghillie. Should the angler, while on the island, fancy some 
pike fishing, Loch Skerrols half a mile from hotel offers you 
fish up to thirty pounds weight-—a very enjoyable day may 
be spent on this pretty little loch, surrounded by a forest 
of trees overhanging its banks. 

Should the angler wish to go nearer the border, Dumfries- 
shire offers him excellent fishing. The Border Esk is the 
finest all-round angling river in the South of Scotland, vielding 
salmon, seatrout and herling; from July the herling and sea- 
trout fishing is particularly fine. The famous Willow pool 
above Longtown sometimes swarms with salmon and seatrout. 

The Eskdale Angling Association at Langholm control 4 
great part of the Esk and its tributaries. . Thomson Brothers 
of Carlisle, control some miles of probably the best seatrout 
and herling fishing in Scotland, 

The river Annan contains salmon, seatrout and large brown 
trout throughout its course of twenty-five miles ; permits 
from various proprietors are easily obtained at Annan, 
Lockerbie or Moffat, some as low as Is. a day. 

The river Ac is also a good trouting water, and good baskets 
of sizeable fish are taken when the water is in order, From 
August the herling fishing may be considered good ;_ permits 
at a nominal fee may be obtained at Lochmaben. The rivet 


Nith holds only fair brown trout, but seatrout are good 
after July. 
The river Liddle is not much good until after the first 
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“Genuine feeling for the beauty of wild nature.” 
_nes. “ This curiously attractive book... 
an admirable psychological study, with the 
strange dark glamour of Africa skilfully and 
hauntingly portrayed.”—pLy, TELEGRAPH, “A 
masterpiece.”—W. INDEPENDENT. 


50 THRILLING YEARS 


AT SEA by Capt. G. S. laa slay 5 


SHELLEY & BYRON 


by ISABEL C. CLARKE Illus. 18/- 


The NAKED LADY 


by BERNARD FALK (3rd imp.) . Illus. 18/- 


ANDREW SOUTAR’s 


MY SPORTING LIFE Illus. 18/- 


The YOUNGEST LION 


by EVE BACHE Illus. 18/- 


RAFAEL SABATINI’s 


HEROIC LIVES Illus. 18/- 


Christopher ADDISON’s 


diary FOUR & A HALF YEARS Illus. 18/- 
(1804 


A QUAKER JNL. O's 


by WILLIAM LUCAS — 2 volumes cach 18/- 


STORY of the BANKS 


by J. F. ASHBY Illus. 18/- 


TRUE DRAMAS 
of WILD LIFE 


by GEORGE HEARN 
With a foreword by LORD HOWARD OF PENRITH 
This new book by Mr. Hearn is enchanting. The reader 
will find a new world spread before his eyes—a fascinating 
world of interest and vitality, por- 
trayed by a true lover of nature. 
115 unique illustrations. 8/6 





Illus. 8/6 
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‘‘What therefore you worship in 
ignorance, that I proclaim to you—” 


THE UNKNOWN 
GOD 


by ALFRED NOYES 


“He is gifted to express what multitudes 
feel . . . he rises to heights of impassioned 
. His book is the spiritual 
. It reconciles 


eloquence . . 
hiography of a generation . . 
science and religion, and brings the day 
nearer when these two great human instincts 
will co-operate in opening up new vistas of 


reality.”—Morning Post. 


HUGH WALPOLE says: “ It is a very honest 
book, generous, true, and well argued. I 


strongly recommend it.” 


“Tt is seldom that a book so beautifully and 
so powerfully written sees the light of print. 
The whole world of thought is profoundly 
indebted to Mr. Noyes.°—Church Times. 


* A book of great charm and humanity.” 
‘—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Pellucid prose . . . One can claim close, 

sustained contact with a fine mind . 

unforgettable.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“ Most absorbing . . . few have ever put the 

spell of mysticism into more tremulous or 

persuasive prose.”—Daily Telegraph. 


* 


THE UNKNOWN 
GOD 


by ALFRED NOYES 


384 pages. 7s. 6d. net. 


Large Crown 8vo. 
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flood in July, when seatrout and herling fishing ; 
as good as in its parent stream, the Esk~ The Black ne 
= is the best tributary of the Border Esk, yielding good trouti 4 
BD The Milk after July is often very good for sea trout and hewtt 
The proprietor at Castlemilk charges 1s. a day, and. motor 
buses pass the river. 











Par Casi, 


Scottish Golf Hazards 


“ MEBBE ye'd better tak yer niblick wi’ ye when ye dee" 


said Andra to the Bishop. So the story, a story, of cours 
of Kirkealdy, the late professional to the Royal and Ancient 


Club, goes. I will not positively vouch for the Bishop byt 

otherwise the yarn has the authentic ring, and Andra, quick 

and blunt of speech, would not have hesitated even in the 

face of the hierarchy. His comment was the offset to the 

Right Reverend gentleman’s too obvious satisfaction jy 
i having got well out of Hell at St. Andrews. 


That famous bunker is as essential to the story as Andra 


pore or the cleric. There would be no story without it, and I am 
, prompted by the recollection to ask whether in the whok 
incalculable area of the world’s surface now occupied by golf 

there is any other bunker with anything like Hell's ‘fame, 

There are, I admit, newspaper compositors who mis-set the 

2 name as Hill and sub-editors who let it go among the slips 

: that pass in the night. To a golfer, and especially a Scots 


=) 


golfer, the thing is almost incredible, almost criminal, because 
the Hill is at least three-quarters of a mile distant from Hell, 
the one at the High Hole in, the other at the Long Hole in, sk 


ESTABLISHED 1783 and has nothing like the same notoricty. 


Deeds, not words, make a hole’s reputation, though un. 
deniably in Hell’s case the name was good if, at the time it 
was bestowed, unwitting publicity. Events keep spinning 
its story down the years, There was Easterbrook, for 
example, in last year’s Open who might have won the Cham. 
pionship but for his breakdown at.the Long Hole in, Yet | 


is the best informed and 


Bie gathered in talk with an old St. Andrean when I was at the 
a : | : Walker Cup match recently that even Hell is not the place it 
most comp ete New spaper — was, It used to be so deep, he told me, that in time of flood, 
: . : you could have floated ‘a fishing boat in it. Perhaps he Z 
in Sco tlan d. I ee bx P re=- exaggerated, but the fire engine has after heavy rain had to 
pump the water out of the bunkers at St. Andrews. Hell is pes 
; 1 comparatively shallow, Hill is much smaller but has greater 
eminen tly t h € b usiness depth, but -the fame of-the-fermer grows. -- - ‘ ‘ 24 


man’s pa per, and iS indis- Well-known Scottish hazards appear to have it pretty much 
their own way in golf literature and-lore, and in the talk-of 
r 207 the modern golfer, English golf has no serious rivals even on 
pensable to all W ho desire the courses where the Championships are played. The 
-} : a d contrast owes, in some part, to the ‘ lang pedigree ” of the 
the most accurate an better-known Scottish hazards. Even ‘ Pandy ” of the old, 
‘ - now rather faded looking Musselburgh town links is still.a 
comprehensive reports ot name, but its great days are known only to the grey ghosts 
who mingle with the ratepayers having their round today. 
The Maiden at Sandwich, now reduced to the superannuated 
réle of lolling place for spectators, was once a great hazard 
but the Suez Canal on the same course or the muddy water 
that guards the last green at Westward Ho! are obscure, un- 
known hazards compared with the Swilean or the Pow or even 
the latest Scottish recruit to championship oflice, the Bary 
burn at Carnoustie. 


The Cop at Hoylake is the most familiar of the English 
hazards and yet it has not the intimidatingly narrow look of 


the world’s news. 


One of the largest Advertisement Prestwick’s first hole (with the railway all along the right) 
which somebody has described as “ driving up a drain-pipe.” 
mediums in the World. For every time the Cop is mentioned in club-house talk 


Strath bunker or the famous Road at St. Andrews will be 
discussed many times, while Point Garry, where Johnny 
Laidlay once took I forget how many strokes among the 
rocks, though no man ever knew the old North Berwick links 
better, the Het Girdle and the Alps are all Scottish names 

conjure with, ~ 


Incidents, tragic and heroic, associated with these and other 
holes and hazards, colourfully lace the story of British golf 
events. To parade the terrors and the possibilities of out 
famous hazards might to the lay eye look like ill-judged 
“Come to Scotland” propaganda, but the golfer finds 4 
fascination in living dangerously, and many an English and 
American golfer has come to these very Scottish holes: and 
hazards inevitably. Like the snake who fixes the rabbit with 
his eye they get him sooner or later. I have written about 
only a few of our Scottish golf features, but they are quotable 
as showing the savour and the quality the game characteristic- 
ally has north of the Tweed. We ought probably to let the 
world know more about that. I said some time ago ina 
wireless talk that the Scots are the strong silent men of golf— 
strong in their play, too silent about their wonderful natural 
resources for the game, : 



































Frank Moran. 
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An important 
and enchanting 
book by the 
famous Foreign (i 
Correspondent 3x 
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‘SLOCOMBE 
The Heart 
of France 


HOWARD SPRING in EVENING STANDARD? 
“This is no mere description: it is intensely 
an individual’s reaction to a great theme. Mr. 
Slocombe, in beautifully chosen words, has 
evoked bits and pieces, and from them any sen- 
sitive reader will be able to deduce his own 
finished and rounded outline.” 

E. B. 0. iN MORNING POST? 
“All who wish to understand the French 
character, still so misunderstood in this country, 
should make a study of it.” 

EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS: 
“He discourses with zest on wine, food and 
inns. He gives us a book to be read quietly 
and with real pleasure.” 

With an Introduction by 

THE MARQUESS OF CREWE, K.G., 

and many beautiful photos. 10/6 


SELWYN & BLOUNT, Ltd. 


Paternoster House, London, E.C.4 
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YEAR-BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL 
CO-OPERATION, 1934. 


Issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
2s. 6d. 


The leading article deals with the rapid development of State 
control of marketing and prices throughout the world during 
1933, and the place of co-operative enterprise in the new 
economy; and is followed by contributed articles by expert 
correspondents in the British Empire and 21 foreign countries, 
including a special survey of Scandinavian countries, and 
reviews of new books and new legislation, 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 
IN MANCHESTER. 


A History of the Manchester Statistical Society. 

By T. A. Asuton, Reader in Currency and Public 

Finance in the University of Manchester. 5s. 
This is more than a history of a learned society. It, throws 
light on the evolution of a large provincial community, and 
on the broader currents of social life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It summarises the work of several economists, notably 
that of Stanley Jevons; and touches on many questions of 
educational, labour and banking policy. 


Ready shortly. 
THE ENGLISH 
BORSTAL SYSTEM. 


By S. Barman, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law. 12s, 


The reformative treatment of young criminals, of which the 
most approved example is to be found in the English Borstal 
system, is a subject on which very little literature exists. In 
this book, by an author who has had exceptional opportunities 
for study and research, a comprehensive account of the work- 
ing of the system is for the first time given, while the 
numerous connected problems are dealt with from various 
aspects—practical and theoretical, historical, legal, psycho- 
logical and sociological. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD. 
Westminster 
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ENTIRELY NEW NOVEL 7/6 net 


(by post, 8/-) 


By MAURICE WALSH 


Author of 
“The Key Above the Door,’ “ Blackcock’s Feather,’ etc. 


The Road to 
Nowhere 


The map knows it not, but with Maurice Walsh as guide 
you can set out on The Road to Nowhere with the fore- 
knowledge that he will lead you unerringly through 
scenes of wild and romantic beauty; that you will meet 
quaint and lovable characters on the way; and that he 
will make the road seem all too short by his delicious 
humour, his dramatic gift, his happy turn of phrase, 
and other wiles of the born story-teller. “ The Small 





Dark Man” presented an Irish hero in a Highland 


setting ; here we have a Kerry setting with a Scot, young 
Rogan Stuart, in the leading role. Readers of “ While 
Rivers Run” will welcome the reappearance of an old 
friend in Paddy Joe Long, and in Jamesy Coffey and 
his fellow-tinkers “The Road to Nowhere ” introduces 
some of the most original and entertaining figures in all 


Trish fiction. 
At all Booksellers. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1; and 
11 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH, 2 
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By Appointment to H.M. The King. 


THE GREATEST FURNISHING HOUSE 
OUT OF LONDON 


CHINESE 
CARPETS 


Our extensive stock of Genuine Mandarin 
Carpets and Rugs of latest design in delight- 
fully soft pastel colour harmonies, offers the 
very finest value obtainable anywhere to-day. 
Ps pe AS Ce 7 

















This charming ~~ 
Chinese Rug, © 
6ft. x 3ft., of 3 
typical Chinese © 

design with FF 
Gold ground, 
and Rose border 
introducing 
Blue, costs 


70/- 














We cannot emphasise too strongly that these 
carpets are of the highest standard, and at the 
prices quoted denote a sound investment. 
Here are three examples : 


Size: 10ft.5in.x 9ft. £16°16°0 
12ft. x ft. £18°18°0 
13ft. x10ft. £23° 0:0 


Delivery Free to Nearest Station. 


WYLIE AND LOCHHEAD 


FOR FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
BUCHANAN STREET, GLASGOW 














Wylie and Lochhead Ltd, 
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Motoring 
Scottish Roads in June 


Wuen June comes it is high time to go to Scotlang 
again. It is time to see the sun setting over the ¢, 
chanted waters of Loch Linnhe, to climb up the Deyjy, 
Elbow again and look out over the world, to go down ty 
the shores of. Loch Tay, to engage upon that great advyep, 
ture of entering the country of the Eliots, those renowneq 
‘cattle-rustlers, and to lose your way once more amo 
the oddly English by-ways in the Gordon country. © Itj 
of course, always time to go to the south of Scotland, 
particularly in September, but when the long days ar 
with us and the nights are not much more than quiet 
interludes of twilight, all the rest of Scotland lies waiting 
for you, as always, a land of perpetual surprises. 

It is an astonishing country. For more years than ay 
other it has been, above them all, a notorious holiday 
ground, a place where all nationalities collect from mogt 
parts of the world; to be candid, a trippers’ hunting 
ground. Perhaps you might say that Dr. Johnson made 
it fashionable ;_ certainly few other parts of the world, 
except Paris and two or three Italian art centres, were 
regarded, from the 17th century onwards, with so hopeful 
an eye by the pioneer tourist. That courageous soul 
must have paid very dearly for the comfort of his curiosity 
—or is it possibly a myth that travelling today, at least, 
in so far as eating and sleeping are concerned, is so much 
better than it was? At all events the marvellous fact 
remains that Scotland is unspoilt and unspoilable. Alone 
or almost alone in tourist centres (libellous appellation) 
it has kept its soul through countless invasions. It owes 
much to its roads, first because they used to be bad, 
though now for the most part they are good ; secondly, 
because they are so few. Look at the map of the country 
between John o’ Groats and Inveraray, and then at the 
map of any part of England, Wales and Ireland—par- 
ticularly the Irish Free State. By comparison Scotland 
has hardly any roads at all and most of those she has 
come to an unpromising end in the sea, at the tail of a loch 
or the head of a glen. Going from one place to another 
without retracing your steps is often an impossibility. 

Take the western glens for example, particularly 
those two incredibly beautiful ones that run westward 
from either end of Loch Lochy. You take the road from 
Fort William through scenery which, particularly near the 
Prince Charlie monument, is obvously the kind you read 
of only in books and see libelled everywhere in paintings. 
And in the end you will arrive at Mallaig and find there is 
no road within twenty miles or so of you. You must go 
back the way you came. A little farther north there is 
Glen Garry, the latter end of which takes you through 
some of the wildest solitudes in the British Isles, peopled, 
for the most part, by deer and eagles. Further north 
again there is Glen Affric and the way to Loch Monar and 
Loch Scardroy, all of them roads on which you must 
retrace your steps. In point of fact you can leave the 
Glen Garry road eleven miles from Inveraray on the 
return journey and cross the hills to Glen Shiel, but ina 
general way the roads to the west are of that solitary 
kind. Up in the north you have tracks that lead you to 
Cape Wrath and to Tongue and Betty Hill, all of which 
begin and end at Lairg, and the single road from Melvich 
to Helmsdale, a run of no less than 40 miles. 

There is no beauty like the beauty of Scotland—a per- 
fectly inexcusable and inevitable truism—none_ that 
changes so profoundly from day to day and from hour to 
hour. Look up the Spital of Glenshee for instance, on a 
day of dry cold, with great fleets of grey cloud high over- 
head, sailing before the biting easterly gale. The colours 
are astonishing. You cannot imagine why they are there 
at all, but that tumbled wilderness of grey rock is alive 
with the blues and purples of great distance, and the 
fine gold of the Northern light. And then as you drive 
up the Devil’s Elbow and look back at the last bend 
over the enormous valley southwards, you see, against 
the light, a country that differs in looks as much as Italy 
differs from Scotland itself. Going back the next day 





you will find it all new, soft, rather aloof in the Scots 
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The car above is the Twelve-Six Sports Saloon 


Ve hasell cats bisad by the Sc0tTe— 














ch 
h t y 
fy UL On one CALLEA AN INVESTMENT 
rd 
m He’d saved for it a year and more. So he felt he must be sure of the car he chose. But how? So many 
he claims and counter-claims—six of one and half-a-dozen of the other! So easy to hear of ‘‘quite a good 
ad car,”’ so hard to pick the best for him! And then—when car after car had been discussed—at last one 
S. fellow came down to brass tacks. ‘*You’ve all been saying a 
is lot, but you’ve overlooked one big fact. You talk as if money 
20 mattered only when a fellow takes delivery of his car—as if the 
rd first month was the acid test. But ask yourself which car'll 
th give you the highest returns for your money in the long run, 
i say over four or five years, in dependable service, running 
h economy and general satisfaction—and a high resale price 
d when you finally come to sell it. That narrows down the issue 
t straight away. | speak from experience. One car’s a 
, recognised sound investment from every angle. It’s there, 
: gentlemen, right before you.” 
V The Twelve-Six Ascot De Luxe Saloon (as i//ustrated). 
0 A lexurious five-seater. Choice of 13.9 or 15.9 h.p. engines, YOU BUY A CAR — BUT YOU INVEST IN AN 
h without extra charge. Four-speed gearbox with Synchromesh 
h gears. Combined spare-wheel compartment and luggage 

carrier. Triplex glass. Dunlop tyres. Price at works £235. 

The Sunshine Roof fitted to Austin cars, and used exclusively 
. for the last three years, is made by us under licence from The 
t Pytchley Autocar Company. 
) Read the Austin Magazine: 4d. every month. 
7 CARLAW S, LTD 
3 DAVID CARL AND SONS, LTD. 
| 18 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
| ASSOCIATE COMPANY 

MOIR AND BAXTER LTD. 
s 
2/4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 
The Austin Motor Company Limited, Birmingham and 479 Oxford Street, London, London Service Depots: 12, 16 & 20 hp. Holland 





Park, W.11. 7 & 10 b.p., North Row, W.1. 
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HARMONY 


and 


HAPPINESS 


* 


Owning a Morris introduces 


a new freedom into your 


There is literally no limit to 
your enjoyment with a 
Morris. Unfailing reliability 
is one of its many charms. 
The reason is that every fea- 
ture of a Morris is so per- 
fectly matched—no one is 
* starred.” to outweigh the 
rest. There’s speed—but with 
smooth riding comfort; power 


week-end runs 






















in plenty—pbut _ perfectly 
controlled with silent syn- 
chromesh gears and big 


reassuring hydraulic brakes. 
And even on the longest run, 
thanks to the fume consumer 
a Morris is never stuffy. 


. and the secret of all this 
is Balanced Motoring—that 
carefully planned combination 
of perfectly matched qualities 
found in every Morris. 


MORRIS 


The car you're proud to own 


N 


priced ee 
ex Works. | 






lodels from 8 to. 25 h.p 
om £110 to £395 


ty 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WESTFIEL 


MORRIS HOUSE 
108 110 LOTHIAN ROAD 


‘Phone 27115 


EDINBURGH 


AUTOCAR 
CoO LTD 


WESTFIELD AVENUE 
CORCIE 


"Phone 61181 
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manner, gentle, remote—above all, remote. Everything 
you see is out of reach like the mountains of the moon, ° 


Sooner or later vou will find yourself on the West 
coast where, if the sun is shining, you will discore 
the loveliest range of water and islands and hills “i 
horizons, I say discover because, no matter how often 
you may have seen it before, you never see it the sane 
Go up, then, from the Sound of Jura at Crinan, over th, 
perfect little Pass of Melfort, through Oban, acrog 
the railway bridge at Connel, and follow that exquisite 
road that runs by Loch Creran and across the peninsy|; 
of Port Appin. As vou round the bend by PortnaCroig, 
you get your first clear view of the island of Lismoy 
lying like an anchored ship at the meeting of the Fir; 
of Lorne and the Sound of Mull, and if. as it shou 
be, it is in the evening about sunset, vou will reali, 
why people carry memories of the west coast with then, 
when those of every other beautiful place in the wor 
have faded. Presently you will go on under the fog 
of Ben Vair and make the circuit of Loch Leven, | 
you like the adventure of crossing the sea and loch 
in small ferries, the equipment at Ballachulish is waiting 
for you. For myself I prefer any reasonable detour, 


From now on you are kept away from the sea except of 
course on the tremendously important occasions whe 
you go down the glens to Mallaig and then to the Kye 
of Lochalsh for Skye. When you have returned ty 
the mainland you can get to the sea again in the Seots 
manner by crossing a formidable mountain to Applecross, 
used occasionally by new models of cars to see if they 
will climb steep hills, but by few others. In order ty 
get to Torridon only a few miles away. you must 
back to Craig and Achnasheen and Kinlochewe. and whe 
you have seen the name place of one of the greates 
clippers we ever built, you must go back again t 
Kinlochewe in order to get to Gruinard on the Nort! 
Minch. You will wander about all sorts of winding 
ways between Ullapool and Cape Wrath, noticing on you 
map with disgust that there is a little archipelago « 
dozen miles out from the mouth of Loch Broom, called 
the Summer Isles, and that vou cannot get near then, 
You may have rough going hereabouts, not so much iy 
surface as in narrowness, but your reward as you make 
successively Scourie, Rhiconich, and the road _ that 
twists along the top of Great Britain, is more than satis 
fying. The centre and heart and capital of all the road 
of Sutherland and Caithness is Lairg, as it was for s 
many years when “ machines” and not machines wer 
the only means of Scottish travel. 


Naturally, you will plan to revisit some of you 
private and particular haunts of beauty, the road fron 
Bonar Bridge to Alness, for example, which twists 
about among the shoulders of the hills between spinnis 
of fir and hazel and larch; where, in June, the gory 
and the bracken are worth driving 300 miles to see 
the road from Keith in Banff, up the Spey to Grantow: 
and Carrbridge, and the magnificent run to Craigie 1 
Inverness; the little blue forgotten Loch of Tarlaw 
above Ballater; the saddleback above the bridge « 
Clunie; the run down Loch Tay from Taymout! 
Castle to Killin ; the Tweed road from Melrose to Peebles 
and the Devils Beeftub, near which that royal rive 
rises; St. Mary’s Loch and Tibbie Shiels, and all the! 
still mercifully lonely country; not forgetting th 
little Pass over the hills at Wanlockhead in Dumfriesshire; 
the great sea-road that carries you from Girvan to Por 
Patrick and the Mull of Galloway, round Luce Baj 
Wigtown Bay, and all the northern inlets of the Solwa) 
Firth; and, perhaps greater still, the road that take 
you across the Border at Carter Bar, when you clit! 
up from the valley of the Teviot at Hawick on to th 
crest of Cheviots and look out, at 1,400 fect above thi 
sea, upon England and Scotland at your feet: th 
brave adventure of driving from Huntly to Cock Bridg 
and then across the hills to Tomintoul and Grantown 
the exploring of Glen Clora. And you will continue to b 
astonished that Scotland has not been ruined these 4 
years or more. You need not be anxious; its beauty 
impregnable. 

JouN PRIOLEAU. 
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ti Finance 
C West r ° e 
so sottish Banking and Agriculture 
S ar 
, i. svPPOSE that if one were asked to define the outstanding 
* Same, i characteristic of British banking at the present day, one 
Ver the Mf yould say that 1t was an adherence to conservative 
actoy Mf a¢nciples of banking, with first and foremost considera- 
Cquisite MH ton given to the safety of the depositor. And while 
Ninsuly | [vould not like to say that this characteristic is even 
aCroish Mf gore conspicuously present in the case of the Scottish 
ismor: ff bankers, I think that there will be general agreement 
€ Firth ff that the conservatism displayed by English bankers is 
Should fully equalled by their confréres North of the Tweed. 
— _ Iyxer Reserves. 
© worli | A good deal is said from time to time with regard to 
he foot the extent of bankers’ inner reserves, a feature which 
en, Ij jas undoubtedly proved serviceable in the past in 
1 loch aabling the banks even in the most difficult years to 
Waiting § keep dividend distributions at a good level and at the 
ur, ame time to present liquid balance-sheets. In glancing 
at the profits of the Scottish banks for the past com- 
cept of pleted year it is difficult not to believe that this matter 
Wher of hidden reserves may have something to do with the 
tg wonderful steadiness of profits. Thus, it will be seen 
Se ‘Ht fom the following table, giving the net profit of eight 
a Scottish banks for the past year, that not only are the 
£ they dividends the same as a year ago but the movement in 
i Yi act profits is an extraordinarily small one. And while 
ae P Iam certainly speaking without the book, I cannot 
. ll help thinking that in some instances it may have been 
Wht By ease of some of the profits of the past year having 
ates Bt heen quietly put aside into inner reserves. 
Ain ty iy te a 
Nor Dividends. Net profits. 
Nortt 1933 1932 1933 1932 
nding % vo £ L 
1 vour | Bank of Scotland .. oe 18 18 307,000 313,000 
ago yy British Linen me aa 16 16 273,000 292,000 
clad fy Cydesdale  .. a ay 16 16 301,000 310,000 
called (Qmmercial of Seotland .. 16 16 387,000 377.000 
them, ff National of Scotland  .. 16 16 268,000 265,000 
ich i, fF North of Scotland .. - 16 «16 254,000 251,000 
make fg Royal of Scotland .. ° 17 17 612,000 605,000 
thet Union of Scotland .. oe 18 18 311,000 320,000 
satis. RisE iN Deposits. 
Tous f= =6With few exceptions it will be seen that there was 
T'S) @ only a slight variation in profits for the past year, 
Wer’ @ while, in common with the English banks, there has 
been a general decline in Discounts and Advances and a 
vou | ‘se in the Investments. As compared with the pre- 
fron J vious year the Scottish banks show an aggregate increase 
wists | their Investments of nearly £21,000,000, but if com- 
unis | parison is made with 1929 the increase is over £70,000,000, 
vor: | While during that same period Discounts and Advances 
see have fallen by £46,000,000. Deposits have shown an 
row, | Upward tendency during recent years, but the increase 
ic i, | for the past year for the whole of the banks is a little 
lanl @ wder £5,000,000, though compared with 1929 there is 
¢ a fF a2 merease of nearly £31,000,000. 
“a FINANCING AGRICULTURE. 
iver No small part of the lending activities of the Scottish 
thet banks is associated with agriculture, and quite an 
the @ outstanding feature of the past year has been the estab- 
ire; & lishment of the Scottish Agricultural Securities Corpora- 
Por @ tion. It is some years ago now since an Act was passed 
3a, @ known as the Agricultural Credits Act, but it was only 
way @ ™ January of last year that the Scottish Agricultural 
ike fF Securities Corporation was actually maugurated. The 
im) @ Share capital was provided by four of the Scottish banks, 
the Bamely, the Royal, the British Linen, the Commercial 
the ® and the National, and the General Managers of those 
the | banks, together with a nominee of the Treasury, formed 
dx the directorate, and Mr. William Whyte, of the Royal 
mf Bank of Scotland, was appointed Chairman. — Last 
ye Month the first meeting of this important institution 


took place, and although the Corporation only com- 
menced its activities last October, Mr. Whyte was able 
to report that a real need for the organization had been 








revealed. Up to the close of the financial year applica- 
(Continued on page 838.) 








CONTINENTAL 
HOLIDAYS 


are so different! 





ler 

They live differently on the Continent.... 
have their own manners and customs... . 
their own form of enteriainment and amuse- 
ment. Everything from their scenery to the 
names over their shops is different. 

Days on the golden sands of France or 
Belgium. . . . everybody in gay holiday 
mood. Trips to quaint liftle towns and 
villages .... the attempts to use your “little bit 
of French.” What sport! .... what fun!.... 
what a change! . ... what a holiday! 


To the Continent this year—decidedly. 
15 CONTINENTAL ROUTES 


DOVER - - CALAIS HARWICH- - HOOK 
DOVER - - OSTEND HARWICH- FLUSHING 
FOLKESTONE BOULOGNE HARWICH- ANTWERP 
FOLKESTONE DUNKERQUE HARW.CH- ZEEBRUGGE 
NEWHAVEN - DIEPPE HARWICH- - ESBIJERG 
SOUTHAMPTON - HAVRE GRIMSBY - - HAMBURG 
SOUTHAMPTON . ST.MALO HULL - - ROTTERDAM 


GRAVESEND - ROTTERDAM 


For ail information apply Continental Departments, 
VICTORIA STATION, S.W.i (for SOUTHERN Routes), 
or LIVERPOOL STREEF STATION,-- E.C.2 (for 
HARWICH Routes), or any Station, Office or Agency 
of the Great Western; London & North Eastern; 
London, Midland & Scottish or Southern Railways, 


GWR LNER 
LMS SR 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 837.) 


tions for loans from the farming industry to an amount 
of no less than £462,000 were received. ‘At this meeting 
Mr. Whyte brought out very clearly the value of this 
scheme to proprietors of agricultural lands in Scotland. 
‘T'wo main advantages, he said, were offered to farmers 
who had to borrow the greater part of the purchase price 
of their farms, namely, an opportunity at very reasonable 
terms of providing tor the ultimate repayment of loans 
out of income, and also the sense of security that the 
loan, once arranged, will not be called up for repayment 
or readjustment. At this same meeting Mr. Whyte 
took a cheerful view in regard to the general outlook 
in Scotland, expressing the hope.that the co-operation 
and co-ordination made possible by the Scottish Agri- 
cultural Marketing Acts may have the effect of speeding 
up a recovery which, he said, “is so necessary to this 
important section of the country’s economic life.” 
Indeed, I: venture to prophesy for this latest develop- 
ment of Scottish banking a success fully equal to that 
which has been achieved by its English counterpart, 
the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation. 

[ began this short article by referring to the 
extreme conservatism of banking, both North and South 
of the Tweed, but Ido not forget that in addition to this 
important development for giving additional financial aid 
to the agricultural industry in Scotland much enterprise 
has been shown in recent years by the Scottish banks 
in extending their offices in London. On_ previous 
occasions I have referred to the movements in this 
direction taken by various banks, and the latest instance 
has been afforded by the opening last month ‘by the 
British Linen Bank of a fine building in Piccadilly. 


Artruur W. Kippy. 
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There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 


A 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Financial Notes 
; CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
Tue tone of the Stock Markets after the Whitsuntide holidays 





has been a fairly cheerful one, and in spite of the unsettled 
outlook in many foreign countries, especially in Germapy 
prices of Public Securities have been well maintained, More. 
over, there are indications of considerable activity ip the 
matter of New Capital Issues, and I should not be surprise 
if between now and the August holiday season we were to 
see a great number of New Issues of Capital, and also of Con- 
versions of outstanding Debentures into new Debentures 
carrying lower rates of interest. Activity in the Stock Markets 
themselves seems to centre at the moment in some of the 
speculative desc ip ions, and the principal feature is the 
continued strengtu of Gold Mining Shares. 


* * * * 


LivERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE INSURANCE, 

The latest report of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company is an excellent one. It is true that the 
premium income in the Underwriting Department was lover, 
but loss ratios were less, and the net underwriting profits, ip. 
cluding those from the Life Department, amounted to 
£376,377, against £162,880 in the previous year. The Fir 
account was particularly good, the ratio of profit, excluding 
interest, to premiums being 9.42 per cent. against 5.72 per 
cent. for the previous year. In the Accident Department the 
loss for the year was £46,696 against £122,990, and this im. 
provement is not fully reflected in the reduction of the loss 
since the last year's figure was arrived at after increasing 
the reserve for outstanding claims by £181,785, raising the 
total Fund to £6,042,622, as against a premium income of 
£4,635,431. The Life Department experienced a successful 
year to complete another quinquennium, and the net newbusi- 
ness rose to £2,103,806. The new business total in fact repre. 
sented a record in the history of the Company, and after 
valuing the liabilities on a stringent basis, the bonus on whol 
life participating policies has been increased to the high 
figure of 45s. per cent. per annum, the rate on endowment 
assurance being maintained at £2 per cent. per annum. 

* * * * 
Sun INSURANCE. 

Most of the Insurance Companies seem to have done well 
during last year in the matter of Fire profits, and in the case 
of the Sun Life Assurance Society, the results are ahead of 
any in recent years, the profit being £256,334 against 
£166,506, this showing a profit of 11.4 per cent. of the pre 
miums. In the Accident Department, the profit was £124,819 
against £90,988. Thanks to the excellent underwriting 
figures, a sum of £200,000 is set aside to an Investment and 
Exchange Reserve Fund, while the unappropriated balance 
is raised from £846,704 to £912,449. 

* * * % 
V.0.C, 

Although the final dividend of Venezuelan Oil Concessions 
for the past year was 10 per cent., against 12} per cent., the 
market had looked for the reduction, and regarded the 
figures as satisfactory. There was a fall in gross income, 
from £3,084,;787 to £2,855,987. Expenses in Venezucla.wer 
lower and depreciation took £479,671, against £532,499. 
The net profit was £691,851, against £915,912. The Report 
states that the Company is still pursuing a policy of voluntary 
restriction, and a number of productive wells are closed in 
order to provide reserve capacity. The balance-sheet shows 
a liquid position, British Government Securities standing at 
£2,604,089, Treasury Bills at nearly £75,000 and cash at over 
£151,000. At their present price of 14 the Ordinary shares 
yield just over 5 per cent. 

* * * % 
Oi DivipENDs. 


During the past week, the Royal Dutch and Shell Transport 
and Trading Companies announced their dividends for 1938. 
As antieipated they show no change from a year ago, the 
Royal Dutch paying 6 per cent. and the Shell Company 7} pet 
cent., free of tax as usual. Both dividends were well received 
by the market. At the present price of 50s. the yield on Shell 
Transport Ordinary is only about 3 per cent, but of cours 
much higher dividends were paid until quite recently. 

%* * * * 
Royan INSURANCE. 

This Company has issued a very satisfactory report covering 
the operations for 1933. ‘The profit from the Fire account wa 
particularly good, amounting to £501,000, compared with only 
£281,000 in the previous year, while from the Accident account 
the profit was £107,009, against £34,090. Fire profits repre 
(Continued on page xii.) 
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CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 1695, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - - - £4,500,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - - 1,500,000 
RESERVE FUND and BALANCE 

carried forward - - - - = 2,450,679 
DEPOSITS and CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1934 - - 35,470,013 








Governor: 


Deputy Governor: 


| 

| 

| ORDINARY DIRECTORS : 

SIR ROBERT T. BOOTHBY, THE LORD KINROSS, Ke. 


§, CRAWFORD HOGARTH. JOHN PARKER WATSON, W.S. 
| HARRY AULDJO JAMIESON. WILLIAM WHITELAW, LL.D. 





A. W. M. BEVERIDGE. W. A. TAIT, M.A. 


| 

Treasurer: Secretary: 
| v 

| 

! 


| GLASGOW OFFICE - - - += 2ST. VINCENT PLACE 
Manager: J. W. MACFARLANE, Sub-Manager: JAMES CRAIG, 
"LONDON OFFICES :— 

| City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 

| Manager: J. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Manager: D. DUNCAN, 

Piccadilly Circus Brarich: 16/18 Piccadilly, W. 
Manager: C. D. ALLISON, 
The Bank has 251 Branches & Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
Every Description of British and Foreign Banking 
Business Transacted. 





BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


| 


he Richt HonovurasLE LORD ELPHINSTONE, K.T. | 


SIR RALPH ANSTRUTHER OF BALCASKIE, Bart. | 


KBE. THE MARQUESS OF 
| WILLIAM BRODIE, LL.D. LINLITHGOW, K.T. 
| JOHN CRAIG, C.B.E. THE LORD HENRY SCOTT. | 
| JAMES GOURLAY, B.Sc. ALEXANDER WALLACE, W.S. 


Head Office - - MOUND, EDINBURGH | 








ER gy co er eee ES 
Banking Service. 


With its extensive Branch System throughout 
Scotland, four Offices in London, and Corres- 
pondents in every Country in the World, the 
Bank is in close touch with industrial conditions, 
and is in a position to handle every description 
of British, Colonial, and Foreign banking business 
on favourable terms. 





The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act 
as Trustee and Executor. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


ROYAL BANK=|} 
=OF SCOTLAND 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727.) 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 
General Manager: Witttam Wuytr. 


248 Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
CITY: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
Western—Burlington Gardens, W.1. 


(Fermerly Branch nk of England 
Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Capital (fully paid) — - - - £3,780,192 


Rest or Reserve Fund - - - £3.780.926 
Deposits - + - - - £59,257,330 





ASSOCIATED BANK - - WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Lite. 


(Members of the London Bankers Clearing House.) 











| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1810. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager: JOHN M. ERSKINE, 
Secretary: GEORGE HAY. 





‘Capital Subscribed - £7,500,000 
‘Capital paid up- - £2,250,000 
Reserve Fund - - £2,850,000 
Deposits 


(31st Oct. 1933) £37,700,000 





| The Benk has over 360 Offices in Scotland, 


as well as 3 London Offices. 











THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Established Over 100 Years. 


SU BSCRIBED CAPIT TAL - - £5,200,000 
PAID UP - - - - - £1,200,009 
| RESERVE FUND . - ~ £1,800,000 
| DEPOSITS - - . . - £28,558,336 
| iaicieidsiesaiae tipemesnielincnecaniidipeinintocnioaatabaaiearat 


NORMAN L. HIRD, Gencral Manager. 


HEAD OFFICES : 
GLASGOW - 7 - - St. Vincent Street 


(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 


| EDINBURGH - - - George Street 

| 212 Branches iiiceiaiiteaial Scotland, 

| LONDON OFFICES : 

| 62 Cornhill, E.C. 3. 332 Oxford Street, W.1. 4 
1 Regent St., S.W. 1. 140 fence? High St., W. 8. 


ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
THROUGH ALL FORMS OF BANKING : 
BUSINESS IN SCOTLAND AND LONDON. 


The nk wv the trar eti n of all descriptions «f 
FORE 1c ‘N AND CONTAL “BL SINESS, and maintains ditect relati 
with Banking Agents in the principal places ots ad. It is therefore ab! 
to put at the disposal of its orem the widest possible iacilities for 
conduct of their ove rseas Bus 3 

Letters of Credit on all places home anc abroad. Cable Remitta 1 
Fre ight r Hectic ns, Ship's wR Comat Credits, Commercial Creritts, 
etc., arranged. Bills cf Exchange ani Shipping Uecuments collected oz 
neg oti ated subject to approval. 

Small Savings Accounts bearing interest. Sums of 1/- and npwards 
received Passbooks and Ho ne Sa 1, Strictest Scerecy ts observed 
by the Bank's Offi als. 


THE BANK ALSO UNDERTAKES THE DUTIES OF TRUSTEE 
AND EXECUTOR. 
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CLYDESDALE BANK 


LIMITED 
(Established 1838.) 








“HEAD OFFICE : 
30 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


LONDON OFFICES : 


City - 30 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
West End - 16 Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
200 Branches throughout Scotland. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £5,300,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £1,300,000 
RESERVE FUND £1,600,000 
DEPOSITS £31,280,776 


Banking business of every descriplion transacted at Head 
Office and Branches. 


Affiliated to MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 




















THE NATIONAL BANK| 
OF SCOTLAND LIMITED 


Incorperated by Royal Chartcr and ct of Parliament. 


CAPITAL (Subscribed) £5,000,000 
PAID OP >... ba £+,100,000 
RESERVE FUND . £1,550,000 


DEPOSITS (Ist November, 1933) ... £34,423,315 
Head Office: ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


General JOHN TAYLOR LEGGAT. 
Sccretary: DRYPURGH. 





Manager: 
| FREDERICK G. 
i London Offices: 

City Office: 37 NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 4, 
| West End Office: 

18/20 REGENT STREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. S.W.1. 
| GLASGOW (chief) OFFICE: 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, C. 2. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BANKING BUSINESS IS TRANSACTED. 
| The Bank undertakes the duties of Trustee or Executor under Wills, 
| Marriage and other Settlements, and Trustee for 

Debenture and other Issues, etc. 
All Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards transactions 
of 


Trustee under 














customers. 











THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund nee ae ce bee Yen 122,750,000 

Head Ofice: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking 
(formerly Changchun), Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, 
Moji, Nagasaki, Nagoya, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Semarang, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, ‘Tokyo (Marunouchi), 
Tsingtau, Yingkow (formerly Newchwang). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. H. KANO, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 838.) 


sented as much as 9.06 per cent. of the premiums, againgt oq) 
+9 per cent, in the previous year, while in the Accident 
branch they were 2.14 per cent., against less than 1 per natn 
The Dividend is maintained at the rate of 6s. 6d. per share. 
The figures of the Life Department were also good, the ney 
business approaching £4,000,000 and the Life Funds Xceed 
£25,500,000, while the total Funds of the Company amount ty 
£44,493,000, after provision for the final dividend for 1933 
and all current liabilities, including Debenture Stock, 1, 
10s. paid shares stand at about £8 5s., thus giving a yield of, 
little under 4 per cent. 


* % * % 
Hampros Bank. 


At the recent meeting of Hambros Bank, the Chairman, 
Mr. Olaf Hambro, made some shrewd and interesting obserya. 
tions concerning the general financial situation. The 
of his own Bank was a good one, and a feature in the balance. 
sheet was the increase in Acceptances. Concerning this it 
Mr. Hambro said, * The European bankers and merchant 
who had learnt during the last ten years to ask for dolla 
credits have now returned to London. Especially is this try 
of the Northern countries who sell large quantities of pulp and 
paper to America, and this accounts nearly entirely for the 
increase in the acceptances of our Bank.” But whik 
domestic conditions have improved, Mr. Hambro had to de 
scribe the international situation as a whole as still yp. 
satisfactory, and he referred to the manner in which the 
policy of the United States has at times given rise to violent 
speculation in exchanges, which has made contracts with that 
country difficult and complicated, owing to the impossibility 
of the merchant being able to price his goods except by selling 
the forward dollars he was to receive for them. 

The £10 shares with £2 10s. paid stand at about £10, thy 
giving a yield of about 43 per cent. 

CABLES AND WIRELESS. 


The Imperial and International Communications, Ltd, 
has published its report showing that the Company made 
larger profit than in the previous year. The gross revenue 
was £400,000 lower, but owing to a reduction in working 
expenses of over £650,000, the final profit was £209,552, against 
only £75,535 in the previous year. The Dividend is 11s. 84. 
per cent., against 5s. per cent., with a carry forward of 
£60,576, against £26,024. Cables and Wireless, Ltd., whose 
income is derived from its shareholdings in the cable and 
wireless undertakings which now hold stock of Imperial 
Communications Company instead of their former assets, had 
a net revenue of £662,295, against £649,220. As a result of 
this the 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Stock receives s 
half-year’s Dividend, leaving the Dividend on the Stock 
arrear as from July Ist, 19382. 


* * * x 
Britisa Marcu Corporation. 


The favourable impression created by the Annual Report 
of the British Match Corporation, was strengthened by the 
statements at the recent annual meeting, a notice of whic 
appeared in our last issue. In the course of his remarks, the 
Chairman. stated that the Home trade had given continued 
evidence of the value of the goodwill of the businesses, and 
the fiftieth annual meeting of the Corporation certainly find 
the Corporation in a state of continued prosperity. Con- 
menting upon the balance-sheet, the Chairman remarked that 
the item of goodwill is being steadily reduced, and is expected 
to be reduced to £560,000 next year. The Corporation hass 
good holding of Government Securities, the market value d 
which at the time of the Chairman’s speech was some £8,00 
more than shown in the accounts. 

A. W. K. 


——t 











ARE YOU GOING TO SCOTLAND ? 


The Travel Manager of THe Specraror, who has recently 
returned from Scotland, will be glad to reply to inquiries 
from readers wishing to spend a holiday in Scotland durigg 
the coming season. 

Readers desirous of accommodation in the better-clas 
hotels are asked to remember that such accommodation & 
limited, and early bookings, especially for July and August, 
are therefore advisable. 

Inquiries should be accompanied by stamped envelope fot 
reply and addressed to The Travel Manager, THe SPECTATOR, 
99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING 








a — 
HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 
EXPANSION IN EARNINGS 




















ist only 

— MR. OLAF HAMBRO’S REVIEW 

share, top 20nd annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros Bank, Ltd., 
he new “ held on May 17th, at the offices of the bank, 41 Bishopsgate, 
eXCeed at: Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (chairman and managing director) 
oun te ig 
T 193%, The Chairman said: Gentlemen, as the directors’ report and state- 
~The e- of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume that, 
Id ofa illowing our custom, we may take them as read. (Agreed. ) 

THE AMERICAN SITUATION, 

The chief international complication this year has been the policy 
of the United States of America which at times has given rise to 
yjolent speculation in exchanges and which has made commercial 

airma ntracts with that country very complicated owing to the impossi- 
b , bility of the merchant being able to price his goods except by selling 
< Serva. the forward dollars he was to receive for them, and this was not 
> Teport Hi ivays easy to do. 
valance. Although there is at present more confidence owing to the stabiliza- 
aS Item, tion of the dollar on a gold basis, there is still the doubt in peoples’ 
Tehanty fH pinds whether some further change downwards may not be con- 
Y dollar templated in the further hope of bolstering up American commodity 
his true MH prices. This and the total unwillingness of American bankers to 
ulp and i gant even the highest class of commercial credits in crm has 
1é .uro- 





ended to bring back international finance to London, 
an bankers and merchants who had learnt during the last ten 
years to ask for dollar credits have now returned to London, Especi- 
aly is this true of the northern countries who sell large quantities 































- afplp and paper to America, and this, gentlemen, accounts nearly 
h the atirely for the increase in the acceptances of our bank. 
violent ’ : 
th that IMPROVING OUTLOOK IN } ORTHERN- Er ROPE, 
sibility In Sweden, Norway and Denmark, and also in Finland, there are 
selling marked evidences of improved trade conditions and monetary 
stability. In Sweden the increased gold and foreign exchange 
», th iolding of the Riksbank removes all doubt concerning the value of 
» WE he currency. In Norway a welcome feature is the great reduction 
nunemployed tonnage, which is down from 1,296,000 tons in 1931 
t0 575,000 in 1933, and in Denmark the unemployed figures show a 
marked improvement. Finland has an increased balance of trade 
nher favour, and here, again, the central bank has greatly strength- 
Ltd, Jf ened its position. 
lade 3 With regard to the other items of the balance-sheet they follow 
‘venue fe very much those of last year, the cash and bills being about the same. 
orking The gilt-edged holding is up by £906,937, and other investments also 
cainst showan increase Ww hich is due to alarger holding of colonial bon Is and 
Is. 8d British industrial debentures, a reasonable holding in which 1s 
rd of necessary nowadays in order to keep up the yield on the investments. 
Whose AN EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY BALANCE-SHEET. 
e and With regard to the profit and loss account, earnings in nearly 
perial “ery branch of the bank have shown expansion, and I would 
s, had i lee state that no credit has been taken either for profits realized 
ult of Mo for any appreciation over the cost price in the holding of gilt- 
ives 4 ged securities. All realized profits have been carried to the 
ack i avestment reserve fund, the view of the directors being that as 
1H itese investments are a necessary part of the bank’s activities, 





tis wiser to keep reserves to deal with the inevitable fluctuations 
n these stocks over a term of years. Meanwhile this forms a 
luther hidden reserve. 

Iam sure you will agree with me that the balance-sheet which 
Ihave put before you, showing as it does a high standard of liquidity 
coupled with increased activity, is an eminently satisfactory one, 
and is a clear indication of more active and more normal times. 
At the same time I would like to repeat what I said at the beginning 
rgarding the future. Owing to the balancing of the Budget 
and a wise monetary policy pursued by the present Government, 
confidence has been restored in this country, and people are getting 















finds F back to work with a feeling that private enterprise is being again 
Com- § protected, and so long as there is no return to party politics for 
| that # some years this condition will remain and increase. On the other 
ectel and, until the nations of Europe and America get together and 
hasa @ “xtend the wise policy of this Government with what is known as 
ue of | ‘te Sterling Group, in trade agreements and other forms of inter- 
8 0 uational co-operation, there can be no real prosperity anywhere. 
4 I now formally move: ‘ That the report of the directors and 
K audited statement of accounts to March 31st, 1934, already printed 
ke and circulated amongst the shareholders, and as presented to this 
— § meeting, be received, approved and adopted.” 





THE DiviDENDs. 

The chairman then moved: * That a final dividend of 114 per 
cent. less income tax for the year ended March 3lst, 1934, be 
leclared on the amounts paid up upon the £10 shares of the bank 
making with the interim dividend of 63 per cent. paid in October 
last a total distribution for the year of 18 per cent. less income 
tax), and that such final dividend of 114 per cent. be made payable 
ss Income tax on and after May 19th, 1934, to the holders of the 
£10 shares on the register on May 7th, 1934, and that a final dividend 
of 3 per cent. less income tax for the year ended March 31st, 1934, 
be declared upon the £1 ‘A’ shares of the bank (making, with the 
hterim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in October last, a total distri- 






. fot ‘ution for the year of 6 per cent. less income tax), and that such 
final dividend of 8 per cent. be made payable less income tax on 
TOL Band after May 19th, 1934, to the holders of the £1 ° A’ shares on 





the register on May 7th, 1934.” 
The resolution was seconded by Lord Glenconner and unanimou 
approved, 
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sly 


















THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


1933 RESULTS 
INCREASED UNDERWRITING PROFITS 
LARGER SURPLUS AND RECORD BONUS 





THE ninety-eighth annual general meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., Ltd., was held on Wednesday 
in the company’s Head Office, 1 Dale Street, Liverpool. Mr. 
A. Allan Paton, C.B., the Chairman, referring to the strength of 
leading insurance companies, said that in times past they had met 
and withstood catastrophe and conflagration. They had now 
shown they could withstand depreciation. 

Some policies, now being written, would probably not mature 
until the twenty-first century, emphasizing the need for ample 
reserves, Britain was the best customer of 24 countriés, and the 
second best of 11, which among them account for 71 per cent. of 
world trade. The peoples of those countries might naturally be 
expected to place at least a share of their insurances with British 
companies, 

The United States’ National Recovery Act interested insurance 
companies, for they had, for years, been alive to the importance of 
co-operative action, Insurance might claim to be one of the 
world’s most ? ighly——-and voluntarily—codified businesses. 


1933 REesuLTs. 
Fire, £3,931,274 (against £4.094,875 for 1932); 


34 


Net premiums : 


Accident and Miscellaneous, £4,635,431 (against £4,858,740 
Marine, £285,288 (against £295,282). The profits, exclusive of 
interest, were: Fire, £370,445; Marine, £26,628 ; and the transfer 


A loss of £46,696 was sustained on Accident 


from Life, £26,000. 
The total interest to profit and loss account 


and Miscellaneous. 
was £405,527. 

At the record figure of £2,103.806, net new life sums assured 
were £122,867 greater than in 1932. The Whole-Life Bonus was 
increased to 45s. per cent. per annum; the Endowment Assurance 
Bonus maintained at 40s. per cent. per annum; Interim Bonuses 
at the same rates for 1934. The carry forward was increased from 
£483,159 to £674,364. 

The profit and loss account, after providing for the dividends, 
income tax, &c., shows a balance carried forward of £545,871. 
The report and accounts were adopted, and a final dividend of 
per share, less ta Ly 


13s. 6d. per share was declared, making 27s. 


for 1933. 








WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 
“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM” 


By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers, Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 


“The scheme also offers every scope for those charitably inclined 
men, and women, who wish to benefit hospitals, religious insti- 
tutions, schools, etc., and would like to see the first of their 
benefactions during their life-time.” 


000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 














at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


” 


%” 9? »”»> 





No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


‘Assurance Society 


| 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No Commission. 


No shareholders. 
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A Scottish Book Lust 
Spring and Summer Books 


GENERAL, 
Scottish Scene. By Lewis Grassic Gibbon and Hugh Macdiar- 
mid, (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 

The Trial of Guy Fawkes and Others. 
(William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 

Looking Back. By Norman Douglas. (Chatto and Windus. 16s.) 

Lovat of the Forty-Five. By W.C. Mackenzie. (Moray Press. ds.) 

Wade in Scotland. By J. B. Salmond. (Moray Press. 5s.) 

Rest and Be Thankful. By George Blake. (The Porpoise Press. 


7s. 6d.) 


By Donald Carswell. 


Letters of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. VI. Edited by Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson. (Constable. 18s.) 

The Feudal Law. By Sir Thomas Craig of Riccarton. A Trans- 
Jation by the Rt. Hon, James Avon Clyde, P.C. (William 


Hodge. £5 5s.) 
Carlyle and Hitler. By H. J. C. Grierson. 
versity Press. 2s. 6d.) 
Robert the Bruce. By Eric Linklater. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 
Beyond the Great Glen. A Guide to the North-West Highlands. 
By F. R. Corson. * (Oliver and Boyd. 10s. 6d.) 
Christopher North, By Elsie Swann. (Oliver and 
12s. 6d.) 
Shetland. By William Moffat. (Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 
My Scotland. By William Power. (The Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Badge of Scotland. By Douglas Hay Scott. (Frederick 
Muller. 2s. 6d.) 
Scotland’s Road of Romance. 


(Cambridge Uni- 


Boyd. 


By Augustus Muir. (Methuen, 


7s. 6d.) 
Marathon and Salamis, By Compton Mackenzie. (Peter 
Davies. 5s.) 


Skye. By Alasdair Alpin MacGregor. (Maclehose. 5s.) 
Scotland Through French Eyes. By Paul Henri-Bordeaux. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
Portry AnD DRAMA. 


first Hymn to Lenin and other Poems. By Hugh Macdiarmid., 


(Unicorn Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Stony Limits. By Hugh Macdiarmid. (Gollancz. 6s.) 
Variations on a Time Theme. By Edwin Muir. (Dent. 2s. 6d.) 


(Boriswood, 5s.) 
(Oxford University 


William Montgomerie. 
By Kenneth Muir. 


Squared Circle. By 

The Nettle and the Flower. 
Press. 6s.) 

The Love Poems of Ronald Campbell Macfie. 


(Toulmin. 5s.) 


The Devils in the News. A Comedy. By Eric Linklater. 
(Cape. 5s.) 
A Sleeping Clergyman and other Plays. By James Bridie. (Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d.) 
Fiction, 
The Darkening Green. By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s, 6d.) 
Single Combat. By Agnes Mure Mackenzie. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


Homeward Journey. By John Macnair Reid. 


Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Stony Ground. By Campbell Nairne. (The Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Free Fishers. By John Buchan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 

7s. 6d.) 

The Noblest Prospect. 


A REALLY SAFE 
INVESTMENT / 


SHARES ISSUED 


TAX 


AT 4 rf FREE 


EQUIVALENT TO £5-6-8% 


(The Porpoise 


By Michael Murray. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 




















THE SOCIETY WITH THE 
LARGEST PROPORTION 
OF RESERVES 
Mortgage Advances exceed £439,000 


£404,888 
£34,000 


NORWICH 
BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


Due to Shareholders 


Reserves 





HEAD OFFICE: 34 (8) Prince of Wales 


NUEIS Rd., Norwich. Sec., G. G. CROOK, F.C.A. 


WRITE 


London Office: 16 City Road, E.C.1 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, 8 


By XANTHIPPE. 


(A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of 


crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked * Crossword Pusan 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelope 8 will be ope And 


noon on Tuesday: The name of the winner will be published in our next issue, e ber 
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ARBRE Ra? 2eee 
ACROSS 3. W. S. Gilbert’s Proposed 
1. Decidedly antique, — but dentists. 
would be modern if you 4. Yes in one language, if in 
doubled its head. another. 
3. See 14. 5. Fiery. 
10 rev. Dickens wrote about 6 rev. District. 
this Marshal. 7. Shakespeare character. (The 


13. An armless man could not 
behave thus. 8. 
9 


last vowel is a wrong ‘un, 

A muse minus 150 makes 

14. A 3 ac. country. another lady. 

16 rev. Such sheets are in a boat. . This to Mary is usual. 

18. This altar can paint. 10. A saint. 

20. Suitable initials for a 11. Spanish equivalent for itseli 
plumber. reversed in French, 

21. What to do with the line. 12 rev. A famous writer made 

22, Famous U.S.A. President, them pleasant and wu. 
familiarly. pleasant. 

23. Curtail what J. W. Wells 15. Famous comic draughtsman, 
dealt in. 17. The cloths need mother. 


. This interested Carlyle. 19 rev. Razo rib (anag.). 
27. Sic ——. 25. I have left the legal docu. 
28. This kind of burial inter- ment. 
ested Browne. 26. A Labour Peer. 
29. Not a member of the Prim 30. Same as 6. 
rose League, 31 rev. Carnot. 
32. Obsolescent and far from 37. 4 rev. 


38. Six. 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 8 


elegant exclamation. 
33. Italian port. 
34 rev. Surname of a popular 
actress, 
35. Beginning of a railway. 
36. A Dickens Dick. 
39. The bulge of a column. 
40. Small Socialist Party in a 
steamship. 
DOWN 
1. An admirable manservant. 
2. Another admirable manser- 
vant. 


AIN| 1} 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 86 is Mrs. F. R. Burrow, % 
Bisham Gardens, Highgate, N. 6. 
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CORNHILL : 


Edited by LORD GORELL. 
NEW LIGHT ON BYRON’S LOVES: IIl.—THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF 
AD 


CAROLIN George. Pas 
LALEEN: AN OLD STORY Myrtle Johnston 
GLEN DUN, CO. ANFRIM: A POEM M. E. Mortom 
| CREATURES OF THE NIGHT Douglas Gordon 
John Lockett 


Ps CORNISH LEGEN 


AU REVOIR H. St. R 
AN AMERICAN al Pong —e s LABORATORY i Hux 
THE PRINCE OF PEGU: STO Violet Camp 


William Buchan 


TWO POEMS 

ITALIAN CAMEO: K. L. Montgomery* 
DOCTORS AND DISEASES IN DICKENS R. T.. Young 
SUPERANNUATION: A STORY J. R. H. Hutchison” 


Janet Leveson-Gower 


PILLETH IN JUNE 
PE: A POEM Capt. Frank Hudsom 


LOVE'S LANDSCA 













AIRWAY Charles Douie 

M. R. Craig-McKerrow 

Dorothea Still 

Professor John M. McBryde 
R 


THE ATL yyy are 7, 
DREAM OF SAMARC 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT: ry "ROM ANCE 
AMERICAN BIRD-ANTIC 


THE LONELY DANCER: a POEM ae Lois Castle 
SEYMOUR KIRCUP, NECROMANCER Mary eee Whiting 
THE END OF A DREAM: A STORY on Porteous 


THE RUNNING BROOKS LITERARY ‘COMPETITION 
-=JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W.1. 
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or itself 


Shot rapids in a Lapp canoe 
Sailed through a strange country 
Danced under a maypole at midnight 
Lunched on top of a skyscraper 


Ridden electrically in the Arctic 


yOU CAN DO THEM ALL ONLY IN 


WHERE THE £€ IS WORTH 21/6 


Write for FREE BOOKLETS to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 
Dept. V, 21 Coventry Street, London, W.1; the British & 
Northern Shipping Agency, 5 Lloyd’s Ave., E.C.3; 
or leading travel agencies. 
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Monthly Cruises to BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND and GERMANY. 
10-11 days. £412-42-0 1st Class. 





TOURS TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
August 10 and 24. Reduced Return Fares. 
£90 1st Cl. £60 2nd Cl. £30 3rd Cl. 





MADEIRA and CANARIES. Reduced 

Return Summer Fares. Madeira (weekly) 

£20 ist Cl. £415 2nd Cl. £410 3rd Cl. 

Canaries (fortnightly) £20 1st Class. 
£10 3rd Class 





MEDITERRANEAN and EGYPT. 
Summer Tours from 


£13 10s. to £40 ist Class. 








@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDERS 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 


West End Agency: 125 Pali Mall, S.W.1. 
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Good Tobacco 


makes all the 
| difference vee 











The smoker who said this was telling us how 
much Barneys meant to him in China (he is 
Consul-General in a remote inland Province). 


You can go further and say that good Tobacco 
makes a lot of difference anywhere...all the differ- 
ence between smoking a pipe and enjoying it. 


Barneys raises pipe-smoking to a higher level. 
It’s your discriminating smoker who sweats by 
Barneys, the man who regards his pipe as a 
definite factor in making life more pleasurable— 
not merely for passing away the time... or 
even as a means of effecting small economies. 


Not that Barneys is dear ; actually, it is the Jeast 
costly of the really outstanding pipe-tobaccos. 
But we ate not advancing that as the reason for 
trying Barneys ... Barneys is good, uncommonly 
good ... cool, fragrant, even-burning, long- 
lasting —a Tobacco which makes enduring 
friendship with pipe-smokers of long experience. 


Barneys 


BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 
In three strengths: 1/2d. oz. “The best Empire yet’’..104d. oz. 


Barneys alien suits the aver- Here is an Busgice Mixture 
age smoker ; Parsons Pleasure carrying on the Barneys tradi- 
is mild, he entler palates tion; blended with the same 
and for the  Beginner-with- care and skill, packed as only 
the-pipe. Punchbowle is full John Sinclair Tobaccos are 
strength, strong, cool and packed .. . yet sold atthe price 
deeply satisfying, much of ordinary Empire blends: a 
favoured by the big men of high-priced Mixture in mosc 
Spore and Outdoors. things but price. 
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Harleth Castle, Merionethshire 


* There’s no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia 
and no better brand than the ‘ Three Castles’ ”’ 
: —THE VIRGINIANS 


WILLS'S 


THREE CASTLES 


Vee Yi yyy ss 


CIGARETTES 
NN 10 FOR gD neapumene 
et 20 FOR 1/4 0 oe is 
P —— sa inher pachnes 
H One expects to pay a little more 


rere 


W Wii 4 
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for a cigarette of such _ excellent 


Quality 























THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION 


38 Tavistock Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Established 1856. 
President: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
THE CONVALESCENT AND HOLIDAY FUND FOR THE POOR 
COUNTRY CLERGY. 
_ The Committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Corporation earnestly ask 
for CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low 
ebb, FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGYMEN and to 


those in provincial towns suffering from overwork and weakened health 






to enable them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change. Cases are 
frequent where r S or 10 years—sometimes even longer—a 
Clergyman has iad a single Sunday from his parish. It is 
rt ed that ali sums sent for this special purpose may be marked 


** Holiday Fund.’ 

_ The Society also makes large Grants periodically from its General 
Fund in times of emergency, and gives assistance to the Clergy, their 
Widows, and Orphan Daughters in all Parts of the Empire. At each 
1 nightly Meeting of the Committee some Hundreds of Pounds are 


distributed in this way. 
CAPT. T. G. CARTER, R.N., Secretary. 

















RCE Nee ee, 
FOR NINETY-ONE YEARS 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


have carried on the glorious work of training poor boys 
and girls to become good and useful men and women. 
1,100 children are always being maintained in the Society's 
Homes at Bisley, Esher, London, Orpington, Royston 
and Twickenham, and in the Training Ship “ Arethusa.” 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES ARE EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVE., LINDON, W.C.2 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
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GTON fa 
CAM SPA 


UNEQUALLED AS 4 
HOLIDAY CENTRE 


Its Treatments have a_ world- wig 
reputation. 


Ideal Centre for the 
Shakespeare Country. 


Illustrated Guide free from Spa 
Dept. 18, Leamington Spa. 


TRAVEL BY RAL, 


Penny-a-Mile “ Summers 
Return Tickets al] threngh 
1934 by any train any day 
available for return any tray 
any day within a month, 
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116 YEARS 
IN SERVICE FOR THE SAILOR 


The British Sailors’ Society was founded 
in 1818. Through 108 homes in world 
ports it is serving the needs of Seamen 
Help rendered to relieve the great distress 
caused by widespread unemployment; sea- 
men’s widows, and 


dependents orphans, 


ete., cared for. 

Please help this world-wide work by sending 
a gift now to Hon. Treas., 680 Commercial 
Rd., London, E. 14 (Mr. H. E. Barker, Gen, Secy.), 


BRITISH & AILORS’ 6 OCIETY 
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IMPERIAL CANCER | 
RESEARCH FUND. 


(Founded 1902.) 

Patron—-HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Conimittee— 

SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.VO., K.C.B. 
Hon. Treasurcr—SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 

| Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 


Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of | 
England as a centre for cancer research, the Imperial Cancer | 
Research Fund is working unceasingly in the cause of suffering 
humanity. The whole resources are devoted to the systematic 
investigation of the cancer problem. The administrative cost of 
the Fund (Office Salaries, Advertising, Printing, Legal Expenses, 
etc.) amounts to only 10% of the total annual expenditure. 

While the Honorary Treasurer desires to thank all those who 
have hitherto supported this Fund, the income from investments 
and the Endowment Fund is still insufficient to meet the annual 
expenditure. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS and LEGACIES 
ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED and should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8/11 Queen Square, London, W.C. |, 
or paid direct to the Westminster Bank, Ltd., Marylebone | 
Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W.1, A/c Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital aes een oe nae Pop £4,500,000 





Reserve Fund £2,475,000 
Currency -Keserve ... —e ove ee oes He £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £ 4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of_ the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








RATES. | 

r line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 

pe Suiling’ eo CAPITALS ocepying the epinacent 
* kine charged as @ line. Vovehers sent only to 
sates whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Ser es 
som, 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 
and 10% for 52. Instre ctions should reach THE 
weeTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, 
wih remithance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday y 

of each week. 








PERSONAL 





—— 
LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 
Women, Children, and particularly tor men. Our 
oor peopte in East. London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 
name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
yissiON, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 


Road, Stepney, E. 1. 
Ee 
ECORATIVE Old Pictures, Stained Glass, and Works 
of Art, NEED NOT be expe nsive.—Call on 
(gappeLow, The Old Wooden Shop, 27a Chartes St. wd. 














SFERIORITY COMPLEX ? Write for Free Book 
“[can... and [| will.”—Britisu INSTITUTE OF 
pyaacricaL PSYCHOLOGY, LTb.,1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





12 years’ experience of Preparatory 


(Oxon.) 
M.'s Schools’ as Senior Assistant, wishes to hear e 
of District with scope for starting Preparatory School, 
Boarding or Day, with some initial support. Start 
September. 2eferences and Testimonials sent.— Box 
; e 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are | r 
jnvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 | 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that | 
organization. | 





a = anna ern mt oe 
WHERE HELP IS NEEDED | 
2 | 








LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip | 
AL Disease. (Est. in Queen’s Sq., W.C.1, 1867.) Offices, 
Ww7 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subserip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





| 
1 
TO LET | 
| 








N moorland, mid heather and : gorse, a sunny y furnix shed 
bungalow. Steep 5. Sea 25 miles. i arden Sani- 
tatu ¢blsan). Garage.—G., 59 ¢ orton Road, Lowestoit. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 











[RECTOR wanted for administrative position in | 
sma Colour Printing and ab lishing busine ss in | 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





TPERARY Typewriting carefully &promptiyexecuted. 
_4MSS. ls. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000.— 





YRIC WRITERS.—Suceessful composer supplies 
music, revises MSS. CARRINGTON BrieGs, Leven, Yorks 





i< Miss N. MAcParnaN&(€),44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea 
at ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 


PETER DEREK, LTD.,ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2. 


‘ 
-.| Sao considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
} 





wre FOR PROPIT.—Make a second income in 


spare fime Send for free hooklet.—REGENT 








S A Ke i | INstrrvrEe (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 3. 
- | LECTURES 


CRUISES 


From 20 Gns. Inclusiye 
BIRTHDAY CRUISE AT REDUCED 
RATES 


June 15th, 14 days, from 21 Gns. To 
Lisbon, Casabianca (for Rabat), Barcelona, 
Palma and Gibraltar (for Algeciras). 

June 30th, 13 days, from 20Gns. To Oslo, 
Copenhagen, Stockhoim,. Zoppot (for 
Dantzig), Holtenau, Brunsbuttel, Hamburg. 
July 14th, 20 days, from 30 Gns. To 
Iceland, the land of the midnight sun, 
Spitzbergen, North Cape and the Nor- 
wegian Fjords. 

August 4th, 13 days, from 20 Gns. To 
Oslo, Bergen, Copenhagen and the 
Norwegian Fjords. 


ON THE QUEEN OF CRUISING LINERS 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
I 


A Course of Two Lectures on “‘ TWO CENTURIES 
OF ANGLO-RUSSIAN DIPLOMATIC AND ECONO- 
MIC RELATIONS (1553-1742) * will be given by 
Dr. Sergei Yakobson (tate Research Fellow of the 
Publishing Department of the Prussian Seeret State 
Archive) at King’s College (Strand, W.C. 2), on TUES- 
DAYS, MAY 29th and JUNE Sth, at 5.30 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Prof. 
RK. W. Seton-Watson, D.Litt., D.Phil. (Masaryk Professor 
of Central European Histery im the University). 

ADMISSION FREE WITHOUT TICKET. 

Ss. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 








GIRLS’ St ‘HOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AWNES SCHOOL, AM PTHILL.— Public Schoot on 

individual lines for giels from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance, Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-180 p.a. 











S' DUNSTAN'’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
\ SCHOOL for GIRLS (5-18) (English Church); 





rec enized by Board of Education ; warin climate; sea 


N DO RA | bathing; good for d; gymnasium, tennis courts. Boarders, 
| £705. Scholars, £10 Apply SISTER SUPERIOR. 


STAR 


For full details of all cruises apply : 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1 
Head Office : 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 3 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and ail Principal Agents 








ict. PAULS GIRLSB’ Bees. 

Ss BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, Ww. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOU NDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, Juty 3rd, 4th, Sth. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees. 
Applications should be made to the High Mistress at the 

| School. The last day tor the registration of Candidates 
is Saturday, June loth, 





| 
T. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
ahha Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships available. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Midlands, able to take up shares £3,000 to £5,000.— 
Apply Box 4, The Spectator. 


cvs—472 











—_— COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, ~ COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough. 


TRAINING COLLEGES 





Wanted in September, Second Engtish Mistress 
able to offer some Scripture or Latin. University A 
Degree and some experience. Salary Burnham 
Seale, Government Superannuation. — Apply HEab- 
MISTRESS, 








COMPLETE COURSE of SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING 
MRS. HOSTE R’S 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 Grosvenor Place, 5.W. 1. 


MEETINGS For full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 





ODEO PERFORMANCES. 


Mrs. 
Telegraph Street, London, E.C.2. 


HOSTER, F.1.S.A., St. Stephen’s Chambers, 


YRANLEIGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £100, £60, £50, and £50 ORGAN, £50 
LASTRUMENTAL, and THREE CHORAL SCHOLAR- 
SHLPS of £50 to £30 will be offered for competition on 
June 12-14.—Par's. from Buksar.Cranleigh Senool surrey 





7 ING’S SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset.—Three Seholar- 
ships ani Seven Exhibitions offered June 26.i, 
z.on ane 2th Apply HkAt-Masrer. 





MoM“ iDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
SCHOL \RSHIP EX AMIN ATION. 
An examination will be held on Monday and Tuesday, 


June lith and 12th, for the award of Two School 
| Exhibitions of £25 and £20 a year, and at leas? Onc 














Films depicting staged * ‘ fights to the death ” between 
animals, 
A PROTEST MEETING 
will be held at the CENTRAL Hail, WESTMINSTER, 
Loypoy, on Thursday, May 31st, at & p.m. 
The Speakers will inelude : 
The Duchess of Hamilton, Miss Lind-af-Hageby, 
Squadron-Leader the Marquis of Clydesdale, M.P., 
Captain Edmund T. MacMichael, Mr. Shaw Desmond, 
Mr. J. Morewood Dowsett, Mr. D. Jetfrey Williams, 
Mr. Henry B. Amos, Mrs. Arnelitfe Sennett. Supported 
by The Bishop of Salisbury, The Bishop of Hull, the 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., Rt. Hon. George 
Lansbury, J.P., M.P., Lord Allen of Hurtweod, Viscount 
Bertie of Thame, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, M.?., Major 
t. R. Attlee, M.P., Mr. Oliver Baldwin, Sir Granville 
Bantock, Sir A. Shirley Benn, Bt., K.B.E., Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, Captain V. A. Cazalet, M.C., M.P., Mr. 
Fhomas A. Cook, M.P., Col. Sir George Courthope, 
Bt., M.c., M.P., Mr. G, Daggar, M.P., Mr. R. J. Davies, 
iP..¢ apt. Arthur Evans, M.P., Mrs. John Galsworthy, 
Mr. N. B. Goldie, K.C., M.P., Mr. James CC. M. Guy, 
MC. M.P., Mr. P.’J. H. Hannon, M-P., Sir John Haslam, 
M.P.. Mr. Holford Knight, K.C., M.P., Mr. W. S. Liddall, 
M.P.. Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, C.H.. M.A., D.D., Com- 
mamier O. Locker-Lampson, C.M.G., D.S.0., M.P., 
Sir Frederick Mills, Bt., M.P.. Mr. H. W. Nevinson, , 
Mrs. H. W. Nevinson (Evelyn Sharp), Mr. G. Nicholson, | 
M.P., Sir Cooper Rawson, M.P., Mr. R. J. Russell, M.P., 
Mr. D. G. Somerville, M.P., Dame Sybil Thorndike, | 
Sir J. Mathewson Watson, J.P., Sir John Withers, 
.B.E., M.P., and Mr. John Buchan, M.P. Admission 
PHE ANIMAL DEFENCE Socrery, 15, St. James's 
Place, St. James’s Street, London, S.W. 1, For reserved 
Seats apply to the Seeretary. 
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Ee WORLD | 


This is the one Steamship Service on which 
you may go Round the World as you please, 
when you please, and with all the comforts 
and conveniences that you enjoy iv your 
own Lome. 


ROUND THE WORLD—FARES FROM £109 
TRANSPACIFIC » » Regular sailings 


between San Francisco, Seattle or Victoria, 
B.C., and Japan, China, the Philippines. 
Lew through Fares, qlee the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or Canada, and 
the Pacific Voyage 

from £53. 


Fer full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP Lincs | 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 22, Bittiter 


Street, London, E.C. 3. Tel MON. 0221 
or 24 George Square, Giaszow. 4 
r LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS 


Tel.: CEN. 2327, 





a House Exhibition of £20 tenable with the above. — 
: | Full boarding and tuition fees, £90 a year. For 
| particulars apply to the HEAb-MasTER, 





HUS - ON -SEA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
R COLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. 
Recognized by Board of Education. 


A Boarding School which prepares boys (7-14) for 
Publie Sehools and KN. Dartmouth. Bracing 
atmosphere. Special attention to health and diet. 
School run on modern progressive lines. Moderate 
terms. Prospectus from Head-Master, J. L. Ryper, 
M.A. (Cantab.). 
iE KING’S SCHOOL, ELY. 

the Examination for King’s Seholarships will take 
place on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 7th and Isth 
next. Particulars from | Tus SECRETARY. 





| FOREIGN SCHGOLS 
| 





RILLLANTMONT 
'B (FOUNDED ISs2) 


| INSTITUTION HEUBI, LAUSANNE 
| Provides a sound education and a serious training 

for the modern girl. 
| 4—CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT. Languages — 
| Art — Preparation for examinations—Commercial course. 
| B—VEILLA BRILLANTMONT. Domestic science 
| combined with the study of French. 

All Sperts and tames., 

‘ REDUCED FEES—equyeted im sterling. 
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DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “‘ recog- 
nized ’’ Secondary School for Boys and Gir.s under 





the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 


jetely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Vorkshops, Gymnasium, Art. and. Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BuRSsaAR. 











MISCELLANEOUS 
‘NAMPERS !—Real Holiday Homes at small cost. 
» Black’s Famous Tents—weatherproof, sturdy, 


dependable, from lls. 6d.—All kinds of Light-weight 
Kit for Campers and Hikers.—Write for FREE copy of 
helpful Annual, ‘‘ The Good Companions,”’ Dept. S. R., 
THOS. BLACK & SONS (Greenock), Ltd., Greenock, 
Scotland. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


“vy IKE a Jady’s Caress ”’ is a shave with the BALL 

L RAZOR; something quite new; 12s. 6d. post 
free, with 12 superfine blades. SALOMONS EIN & Co., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


YHETLAND Hand Knit Jumpers and Cardigans for 
Ladies, in large variety of shades and latest styles, 
Children’s Jumpers, Gents’. Pullovers and Cardigans. 
Also Searves, Shawls and  Underwear., Handwoven 
Shetland Tweeds and Pe Rugs a spec iality. 

Miss U. A. Hay, Voe, Shetland. 


JOOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS,.—Pull- 
W overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies,~ hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, light, comfy.” All 
fashionable styles, plain or in famous ** Fair-Isle ’’ pat 
terns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. Illus- 
trated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—Wm. D. 
JOHNSON, Dept. 8. Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 
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CRUISING AT ITS BEST 


to the Glorious Sunshine of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by the lst class Passenger Liner 


“CITY OF NAGPUR”’ 


Designed, constructed and equipped for service 
in Southern latitudes, 

ist Class throughout. No inside rooms. 

Passengers limited to 285 per voyage. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
15 Gns. 


JUNE 30 - 13 Days from 


To Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, 
Casablanca, Cadiz and Corunna. 
JULY 14 - 14 Days from - 16 Gns. 
To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Palermo, 

Algiers and Vigo. 

ALSO 


AUG. 18 .. 14 DAYS from 16 GNS. 
To Vigo, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Villefranche (for 
Nice and Monte Carlo), Tangier and Lisbon. 


SEPT. 1 - 16 DAYS from 18 GNS. 
To Corunna, Tangier, Ceuta, Ajaccia, Civita 
Vecchia (for Rome), Palma, Cadiz, 
For fully detailed programme apply 
ELLERMAN’S CITY LINE, 


104-6 LEADENHALL ST., LONDON. EC.3 
: bs Or amy Tourist dgent. 

















CINEMAS 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
F SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old-English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), 
London, W. 1. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 


YLORIOUS WEST CORNWALL for ECONOMICAL 

B® HOLIDAYS or RESIDENCE, Comfortably 
converted Coast-guard cottages, newly decorated and 
jurnished throughout, to let for long or short periods 
fno August dates left, but vacancies June, September, 
and Jater). Magnificent sea outlook. Cliffs. coves, 
bathing, climbing and walks for the energetic—rest 
and quiet for the weary. Eas y access Penzance, and 
near Village for all supplies. For details, photos, and 
terms.—Write giving dates to Mrs. G. Sevier, The 
Bungalow, Pendeen. 


YEAS AND MOUNTAINS MINGLE in North Wales 
b with its 29 delightful resorts equal to the best in 
Britain. Sports and entertainments galore. Mountain 
climbing, Motoring, Steamboat Trips; Yachting, Sea-and 
Sun Bathing. An unspoilt territory far from the madding 
crowd, Described in Picture Folder (free) and Booklet 
of 100 views (14d. postage) from NORTH WALES UNITED 
RESORTS, “5 20, Bangor. Cheap Fares and Express 
Trains by L.M.S 





























gns. weekly, 
Particulars, 
Victoria 3347. 


partial board ; 


ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 
3 SECRETARY, 


bed and breakfast, 3¢ 
s.W. 1. 





06 Belgrave Road, 





BRINE 


ROLT WICH SPA.—WORCESTE RSHIR E 
| BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, a A., RAL. 


Manager 


oir) r W rT iH SPA.—A brand new hotel ina: 
D old country house, 


did. Guid ld. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, 





O00) year 








Perfect cuisine, delightful 
grounds, sun Jounge with vita-glass windows, Send 
ior the Norbury House Hotel book or call for Junch 
and see the place yourself. "Phone; Droitwich 
=2 

pQVINE URGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
vr rescent. Tyms.: **Melcrest,”’ E dinburg h. Tel. 207,501. 
LANDUDNO.—ST. GEORGE’ Ss HOTEL, Prome- 

4 nade. Fully” Licensed. Orchestra. HH. & C, 
water in bedrooms. Excellent cuisine, Garage for 60 


cars, Moderate tariff. Tel. 6257, 


ATLOCK,.—SME DI EY’S.—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure, 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Jus. Pr ys pectus free. Two Resident Vhysicians. 





R* ERE su “you RSE LVES — in’ English Country. 


A.« for Descriptive List (3d st free) of LSU INNS and 








HOTELS ma ed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., 
Py. R.W. A., Lrp., ST. GkoRGE’s HOUSE, 1935 NEGENT 
bide EET, W. 1. 
TR ST INNS for excellent country 


TT R RE y, | 
S quarters, situaty din thé 


loveliest parts of Surrey. 












ly-for List “ S.,” stating requirements, to “* SURREY 
* Be Hig! Street, Guildford, England. 
THE LODGE, 1, St. 


HE ) to stay in Loni . 
W George’s Square, 8.W. 1. 
bs. a night or 30s. weekly vc night only 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


Room and Breakfast. 
5s. 6d.) With 


ADE 


Oxford Street, 


MY CINEMA, 


Ger, 2981. 





Pierre Loti’s Breton masterpiece 
“«PECHEUR D'ISLANDE ” 
(WITH YVETTE GUILBERT) 
and 
** AUTUMN CROCUS ” (A). 


(v) 





VERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham 2285), 
4 TAUNDER OVER MEXICO (A) WHITHER GERMANY (A). 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





\ ACKIE'S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
ne “js the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad 
2s. 4d.; 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 6d. 


5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 9s. 3d., J1s. 6d. 


In tins 

By inland yost, 2s. 10d., 
Complete price list on request. 

J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 

PRINCES STREET,. EDINBURGH. 


108 








Outstanding Comfort 
and Real Economy. 


Py 9” 


Pak 
A SUPER 
RAZOR BLADES 


Sole Monufocturers, 


JAMES NEILL & CO.(SHEFFIELD) LTD.” 


E99 


“6 








— 


RECOMMENDED BRITIsy 
HOTELS 


Tut TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the names of hotelz—~gp 
rrivate hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Irelang 
from THE SrECTATOR’s Recommended List, In order tg 
give wider publicity to their estabishments, the Sollowing 
have subscribed towards the cost of w rblication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniza 
them. Personal recommendation Of hotels is alioay, 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





AMBLESIDE (KRyda!)—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BANGOR (N, Wales) -—CASTLE, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU KNEMOU 7. HYDRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks) —HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATE R and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR ¢€ LOGE. 
BRODRICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTE 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE.—VICTORIA GOLF HOTEL, 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMs, 
CANTERBURY.—UCOUNTY, 

CAPEL CURIG (N, Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLE, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEA), 
: RAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEAKN HYDRO, 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISIL. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwail).—FALMOUTH, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S HOTEL, India Street, 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY, 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants ).—FUOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—C AIBN. 
HASTINGS.—QU hI 
HUNSTANTON. LE srr ANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 
KINLOCH-RANNOCH(Perths).- LOCH RANNOCH 
LAKE VYRNWY = (Montgomeryshire) — LAKE 
VYRNWY., 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA. Se IRON HOUSE, 
—REG 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—hKOY AL Vv a TORIA. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCIL AW 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACK mEAY, a Kussell St., W.C, 1, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARS 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SME DLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMs. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—ROYAL 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN, 
—STATION HOLEL 
(Cornwall).—ST, AUSTELL BAY. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
ATHOLL PALAC > 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1,0.M.).—VPE teat ICK BAY, 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglescy).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co, Down),—GT. 








HOUSE 
MARINE, 


PAR 
PERTH. 
PITLOCHRY. 


NORTHERN, 


ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN, 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI, 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 


SHREWSBU RY (nr. ). 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
SKYE (Scotland). PLODIG ARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)—GRAND, 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shiire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr. Bishopsteignton),—HUNTLY, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR, 
—ROSLIN HALL. 


WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 


— = KSTONE PK., Weston 





P THE CAMERA 
OF THE 
FUTURE 


LISTS FREE 
Phone Mo 092456) 


WALLACE i HEATO N LTD., 


119. WE STREET, 
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